“Four bells, all’s well!”?—Quartermaster Behaire at the bell of the Queen Mary. 


Here is an end to your shore-bound cares...an end 
so complete that Time itself takes a different meaning. 
To you the ship’s bell is merely picturesque, never 
compelling... your Sea Time is for pleasure only. This 
is another world. ..man-made...which Britons, born 
with a love of the sea, have molded to perfection in the 
99 years of this Line. Take your place in it, this summer! 


Shortest SE TMmE to Europe 
The world’s fastest liner, Queen Mary, direct to France, then England 
.., alternating with the Aquitania in Wednesday sailings from New 
York. Queen Mary, Cabin Class from $287; Aquitania from $224. 


More Sea TME for less 
The world’s newest liner, Mauretania, joins the Georgic, Britannic, in 
Saturday sailings from New York direct to Ireland, England, France. 
Mauretania Cabin Class, $206 up; Georgic, Britannic, $177 up. 


Most SHA TME for least 
Low-Cost Luxury Liners, Scythia, Laconia, Samaria every Friday 
from New York via Boston to Ireland, England... Cabin Class only 
$159 up. Also the Franconia, Carinthia ... Cabin Class $162 up. And 
eight popular ships weekly from Montreal, Cabin Class from $127. 


Reduced round-trip excursion rates, Tourist and Third Class, Aug. 7 
to Oct. 15. Your local agent or 25 Broadway, 638 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
SEA-BREEZE CRUISES... Lancastria every Saturday to Nassau, 6 days, $55 up. 


Other cruises, 4 to 13 days, from $45. Sail from New York when you're there for the Fair! 
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FOR TRAVEL INFORMATIO 


Write or Visit the Listed Official Information Offices 
Maintained for Your Convenience 


Ni 


FOREIGN 


AUSTRALIA 
Australian National Travel Assn., 


BERMUDA 
Bermuda Development Board, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CUBA 


Pasee de Marti 255, Havana, Cuba 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Dominican Chamber of Commerce, 


EGYPT 
Egyptian State Tourist Department, 


ENGLAND 
Associated British Railways, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


FINLAND 
Finnish Travel Inf. Bureau, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


GERMANY 
German Railroads Inf. Office, 
11 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
331 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
251 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 


IRELAND 
Associated British Railways, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


ITALY 
Italian Tourist Inf. Office, 
626 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
684 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


JAMAICA 
Jamaica Tourist Bureau, 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


JAPAN 
Board of Tourist Industry of the 
Japanese Government Railways, 


and Japan Tourist Bureau 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1151 S. B’way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


MEXICO 
National Railways of Mexico, 
201-L N. Wells Bldg., Chicago, III. 


CAN.-NEW BRUNSWICK 
New Brunswick Tourist Bureau, 


39-B King St., Fredericton, N.B. Can. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Newfoundland Information Bureau, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NORWAY 
Norwegian Travel Inf. Office, 
580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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510 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cuban National Tourist Commission, 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
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FOREIGN 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Nova Scotia Gov. Bureau of Infor. 
6 East 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


SCOTLAND 
Associated British Rys., 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


SWEDEN } 
Swedish Travel Inf. Bureau, 
630-Fifth Ave., New York, N, Y. 


SWITZERLAND 
Swiss Federal Railroads, 
475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


U.S.S.R. SOVIET RUSSIA 
Intourist, Inc. 

545 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DOMESTIC 


ARIZONA-PHOENIX 
Phoenix Arizona Club, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARIZONA-TUCSON 
Tucson Sunshine Club, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA 
All Year Club of So. Calif. . 
629 So. Hill St. Los Angeles, Calif. |f} 


CALIFORNIA-SAN DIEGO 
San Diego Club, 
San. Diego, Calif. 


FLORIDA-ST. PETERSBURG 
St. Petersburg C of C 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


HAWAII 
Hawaiian Tourist Bureau, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


NEW JERSEY-OCEAN CITY 
Publicity Department 302, 
City Hall, Ocean City, N. J. 


Bureau of State Publicity, 
Conservation Dept., Albany, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
North Carolina Conservation Dept., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania State Publicity Com. 
Dept. TR., Harrisburg, Pa. 


PUERTO RICO 
Puerto Rican Inst. of Tourism, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WEST MICHIGAN 
West Michigan Tourist & Resort 


| 
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Assn., Grand Rapids, Mich. | 
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NC there’s regular twice-weekly Transatlantic 
passenger service to Europe, and around the world 
by air is now open to all travelers. Hundreds of pas- 
sengers are planning to make this amazing trip in 
famous flying Clipper Ships much larger than one of 
those in which Columbus sailed. 


The Bride’s Camel in Arabia Has an Elaborate Litter 


But for the Pan American captains and crews who 
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CROSSROADS IN THE TREATY PORT 


The first city of the largest continent in the world has grown with spectacu- 
lar rapidity during the last quarter of a century. In that time its population 
increased from a million and a half to approximately four million. These 
figures indicate the tremendous commercial and industrial importance of 
Shanghai and the reason why it is destined to play such an important part 
in the struggle for the domination of China and in the relationship between 
the Orient and the Occident. As the key to the vast Yangtze valley and 
the distributing port for more than one-tenth of the inhabitants of the entire 
world, Shanghai’s fate is a vital concern to all the great powers of the West 
who have invested so many millions in the city’s development and to whom 
the Chinese market is so important. 


raVel von. 
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SHANGHAI BEGINS 


A NEW ERA 


By ERNEST HAUSER 


BRECENT events in the Far East have 
focused the world’s attention on the white 
_ man’s position there. The struggle between 
seventy million Japanese and four hundred 
million Chinese has been overshadowed by 
the conflict between Imperial Japan and 
Imperial Britain. The few Chinese port 
cities which were set aside, nearly a cen- 
tury ago as safety zones for Western mer- 
chants, have been in the spotlight for the 
last few months. And among these cities 


Shanghai stands out as the most important, 
the biggest and by far the richest. 

The fate of Shanghai is important — 
not only to the small group of ‘“Shanghai- 
It is important for the future 


landers.” 


relationships between West and East. But 
before indulging in speculations dealing 
with its future history, we may as well 
face a few facts. Shanghai, the four- 
million city by the Yangtze mouth, was 
taken by the Japanese army two years ago. 
The “International Settlement” in the heart 
of the Chinese city remained intact. But 
it may well be that the events of 1937 spelled 
the end of Shanghai, as we have known it. 

An order of the Japanese garrison com- 
mander in Shanghai requests foreigners 
crossing the Garden Bridge to respect the 
Japanese sentry “by giving a gentle bow 
and wishing him ‘Good Morning’.” The 
gentle bow is of historic significance; and 
the “Good Morning” opens the funeral rites 
for Shanghai, great white city of the East. 
The four-million metropolis, crouching 
monster-like near the mouth of China’s 
mightiest river, sucking in half of China’s 
trade and sheltering. China’s gold and silver, 
has given up its ghost. What remains is a 
gigantic cadaver. 

When the Pacific blue changes into the 
brownish yellow that pollutes the ocean for 
miles around the Yangtze mouth, passen- 
gers go down to their cabins and get ready 
for the landing. Boats of all shapes and 
nationalities move along invisible lines 
which converge at one point on the yellow 
horizon. The point turns out to be a wide 
bay. The bay narrows, becomes the lazy, 


' Chinese Mayor Fu Siao-en is Shanghai’s No. 


1 Japanese puppet. He is standing here with 

some of his Japanese advisors at a recent 

celebration in Shanghai of Japan’s “Army 
Day.” 


Kimura from Pix 
There are very few fine examples of Chinese 
architecture in Shanghai, which was a rela- 
tively unimportant city until it was opened 
to foreign trade in 1843. This beautiful 
pagoda in the suburb of Lunghua escaped 
damage during the Japanese bombardment. 


gooey current of the Yangtze-Kiang. There 
is a turn, the passage narrows again, the 
padded sails of Chinese junks add.a de- 
ceptive local color, and behind masts and 
funnels and oil tanks the ugliest skyline of 
the world shoves itself into a filthy looking 
sky. 

There they stand, the white fronts of 
banking firms and insurance palaces and 
office buildings and hotels, with freak 
domes, Greek columns, top-heavy gables. 
Lined up along the Bund in naked arro- 
gance, looking across the Whangpoo River 
with the sheer self-confidence of profits and 


Battleships of many nations always lie at anchor in the Whangpoo River, 
hands. The great commercial buildings that line the Bund are still another remin 
powers, and Japan. Today the world wonders if Japan can secure exclusive control o 


investments, they give an impression of 
challenge and contempt. And they invite 
one thought — destruction. The most in- 
human desire to see hell break down upon 
the Shanghai waterfront, to see these de- 
fiant marble fronts reduced to bits under the 
impact of man-made explosives from the 


SKYLINE ALONG THE WHANGPOO 


that city’s importance. 


land, from the water, from the sky — this 
unnatural desire took hold of me whenever 
I stood at the bowsprit of a boat nosing 
into dock at Shanghai. 

The monster city was built by white men 
for white men. Ever since the first wooden 
British boats went up the river and im- 
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a constant reminder to China that the control of Shanghai rests in foreign 
der of foreign domination—the domination of the great Western 
f Shanghai and oust the other nations primarily responsible for 


pressed the superior effects of gun powder 
and shells on valiantly fighting mandarins, 
Western powers knew that this swampy 
and deserted patch of countryside was an 
invaluable base for exploitation. Here, the 
Yangtze River, navigable for a thousand 
miles inland and draining China’s incalcul- 


Pierre Verger from Anders 
War has had a disastrous effect on 
business in Shanghai. This picture 
of one of the shopping sections of 
the city with its boarded and 
barred shop fronts is indicative of 
the stagnation from which trade is 
suffering in what was formerly the 
most active seaport in the Orient. 


able wealth, met with the ocean. Shanghai 
was the one point from which the products 
of Western factories could be poured into 
a newly opened continent; and the ships 
would not have to return with empty holds. 
Immense opportunities were in reach for 
_ those who ruled Shanghai. Lured by the 
smell of hidden treasures, more nations 
sent their men-of-war and their trading 
adventurers into Shanghai’s growing port. 
When the American and the British repre- 
sentatives found out that one prison would 
suffice to house criminals of both nation- 
alities, the International Settlement was 
born. 

On what officially remained sovereign 
Chinese territory, a white dominion 
sprawled. From surrounding provinces, 
millions of Chinese flocked to the Settle- 
ment’s precarious security, to the residential 
grandeur of the adjacent “French Town.” 
But the yellow millions did not change the 
nature of Shanghai which was white. 

As for the marble waterfront, however, 
others might have indulged in the same de- 
structive thoughts. The foreign gun boats 
lying at anchor all along the front of the 
French and International Concessions tes- 
tified to the fear that dwelled behind the 
challenging front. 

There was fear, plain primitive fear, in 
the minds of the white rulers of Shanghai. 
In their own midst, Chinese millions who 
came and left at will introduced an element 
of uncertainty. To be sure these Chinese 
were good friends of the white man. The 
rich had taken their money from distant 
provincial towns and started their banking 
business anew in the calm and _ sheltered 
atmosphere of the International Settlement. 
They did business with the white man. And 

the starving peasant’s sons came to town to 
pull the wealthy man’s ricksha. Whenever 
a new wave of famines swept the interior, 
a new wave of sturdy coolies flooded down 
the river into Shanghai. After a few years, 
they were still there, pulling their rickshas. 
But they did not look sturdy any more. 


HEAVE HO! 


Man power is cheap in Shanghai as in all 
other parts of China. These coolies are 
operating a pile driver. A large stone block 
suspended from the ropes is pulled up and 
released methodically until the job is done. 
The street below so gaily adorned with 
multicolored banners is in the Chinese 
shopping section of Shanghai. 


Buchman from Triangle 


COMMAND PERFORMANCE 


These bewildered Chinese youngsters were ordered by the Japanese military to demonstrate 
for the invaders in Shanghai. In addition to slogans they carry Japanese flags and the five- 
barred flag of the Japanese controlled puppet regime. 


For Shanghai, the rapacious monster by 
the Yangtze mouth, ate human lives vora- 
ciously. It ate the lives of ricksha coolies 
who were destined to fold up, between the 
shafts of their vehicles, never to stand up 
again. Tuberculosis is the sure lot of any 
one who takes up this profession. It ate 
the lives of those who had come to work 
on the wharfs. Thousands strong, they 
were moving back and forth between the 
overloaded junks and the pier, singing their 
monotonous “out of the way,” balancing 
the heavy bales of cotton and tea and wood 
pulp and leather on their narrow shoulders. 
All day long, the pathetic harmony of their 


voices filled the sticky air, for all day 
long the overloaden junks came up river 
and had to be unloaded right on the Bund, 
right in front of the windows of the mar- 
ble waterfront. Shanghai ate lives, millions 
of lives, lives of ricksha pullers, of wharf 
coolies, of nondescript people who live on 
tiny boats where they slept, generated, died. 

There was fear. For no white man ever 
trusted his Chinese friends. He did not 
trust his most devoted “private” ricksha 
puller to whom he gave extra money in the 
fall to buy an extra blanket. He did not 
trust his Number One house boy who was 
hired on the recommendation of his busi- 


REFUGEES BY THE BOATLOAD 


After the capture of Shanghai by the Japanese thousands of refugees from other sections of 

war-torn China have been pouring into the city. Accurate figures are not available but it is 

estimated that the two million Chinese who lived in the International Settlement and the 
French Concession have increased to four million since the war. 
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Watanabe 
COOLIE’S SIESTA 


The overwhelming majority of Shanghai’s 

population consists of Chinese coolies who 

perform all the hard labor of the treaty port 

for wages scarcely sufficient to keep body 
and soul together. 


ness partner’s cook. He did not trust his — 


comprador who took care of those business 
details which required Chinese speaking and 
thinking. 
who counted silver dollars with an amazing 
skill, finding out the forged ones by their 
unsilverish sound. 

The white man, in his fear, did not at- 
tempt to make friends among the four mil- 
lion Chinese. He gave dinner parties, once 
in a while, to his rich business acquaint- 
ances. He gave tips to his house boys, and 
he graciously overlooked the “squeeze,” the 
established percentage of fraudulent 
charges which he found on his household 
accounts. But that was as far as he went. 
He never bothered to speak Chinese; the 
inferior race with the slanted eyes had to 
meet him half way, in pidgin English. He 
never bothered to learn the names of his 
servants. They remained Number One, 


He did not trust his “shroff? 


Number Two, and so forth. He hired an_ 


amah for his children, but he sent his chil- 
dren back home to school if he could afford 
it. 

The white man’s fear made his life glam- 
orous and hectic. He was seated in a rick- 
sha, a frail and strange vehicle, pulled by 
a coughing and sweating man who had to 
run fast. If the coughing and sweating! 
man should ever fancy to loosen his grip, 
the frail and strange vehicle would fall over 
backward, breaking the white man’s neck. 
Yet it was pleasant to ride in a ricksha. 
It was pleasant especially on those quiet 
evenings when sparkling stars were shoot- 
ing all over Shanghai’s sky, and when the 
Yangtze breeze made life a bit more bear- 
able. 

But life had to be taken as it was; it 
had to be enjoyed as long as the wheels 
were rolling along the boiling asphalt, and 
before the thing would turn over backward. 
And the white man, trying to forget his 
fear, did his best to enjoy life. He went 
to the only green spot in the midst of down- 
town Shanghai, the Race Course, where 
Chinese and dogs were not admitted. He 
went to the open air concert in Jessfield 
Park, where he could lie in deck chairs 
and listen to the music. He turned Shang- 
hai into a paradise where drinks and women 
were in easy reach. 


Fifty years ago Shanghai’s famous Bund was a muddy towpath used by trackers to pull boats up the river. 


ALONG THE BUND 


: 


De Cou from Ewing Galloway 


The present handsome boulevard with its 


massive buildings is the measure of Shanghai’s amazing progress since that time. 


Yes, the old Shanghai hand still recalls 
those horse-and-buggy days when high-class 
courtesans from Liverpool drove their own 
carriages down Nanking Road, and every 
one doffed his tropical helmet and bowed 
—bowed gently. This romantic flavor, of 
course, dissolved forever when dance halls 
and cabarets opened their gates, and when 
the flower of China’s adolescent femininity 
could be bought by the dozen. The influx 
of White Russian girls from Harbin and 
Siberia, commercialized by the white slave 
trade, finally did away with the illusion of 
the gentleman’s preference for blondes. 

The Shanghai gentleman did not care 
much about complexion. He had learned 
to enjoy the fourteen-year old Chinese girls 
who could be kissed behind filthy curtains 
in hidden dives, and he appreciated the 


These Chinese soldiers have been enlisted 

near Shanghai to, serve under Japanese 

officers. The soldiers are carrying guns 

but no ammunition and are wearing the Ger- 

man type of helmet. They are still wearing 
their old Chinese uniforms. 


tender lines of slightly more mature taxi 
dancers in the cabarets. The cabarets were 
graded according to the social levels of the 
white men; business executives were not 
embarrassed by their own clerks sitting at 
the next table, and navy officers would not 


frequent a place which counted on sailors. 
Expensive dance halls offered a large choice, 
indeed, and Russian girls in Paris gowns 
would sit next to Chinese dancers in slit 
skirts. The “ticket” would be ten cents, 
or twenty cents small money, or twenty 


Buchman from Triangle 
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REGISTRATION FOR THE CHINESE 


The problem of controlling and administering a city with a population of nearly four million 
Chinese presents innumerable difficulties to the Japanese military overlords. Here Japanese 
officials are registering Chinese residents and refugees. 


cents big money, or a Mexican Dollar— 
depending, again, on the social level. 

The number of white society women was 
small, to-be sure, as few men were cruel 
enough to take their wives down into the 
boiling, smelling, devouring hell that was 
Shanghai. The ones who had come along, 
however, were taken by the tempo of this 
utterly foreign town. Their work was done 
by a host of servants, and their children 
were taken care of by the good old amah. 
There was little to do but to become part 
and parcel of this atmosphere, to drink, to 
spend the husband’s money for dresses, to 
play bridge, to take an occasional horse- 
back ride, and to have affairs with the 
husband’s friends in alphabetical order, 
starting again with Mr. A when the ro- 
mance with Mr. Z was finished. 

The Shanghai gentleman had little time 
to watch his wife. He would go out with 
her to attend great social events, such as 
the first showing of a Paramount picture, 
when everyone of importance was in the 
audience in full dress. He would take 
her once in a while to the Little Club or 
to the Pyjamas Fancy Dress Ball in the 
French Club. But he’d prefer to dissipate 
with other ladies of his acquaintance, and 
he might even drop in at the Shanghai 
Club, where drinks are better than anywhere 
else and where women are not allowed to 
enter. While he would stick to the good 
tropical principle—no drop of liquor be- 
fore sunset—he still would keep some 
whisky in his office, for friends might come 
up during the afternoon, and the Shanghai 
summer is long and deadly. 

Generally speaking, it was all right if 
his wife spent several thousand dollars on 
dresses every year, just as he would not 
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mind spending a few hundred on a little 
dinner party up in the Cathay Hotel. Money 
came so easily—there was no reason to hold 
it. The Shanghai gentleman, moreover, 
never paid in cash. Wherever he went, he 
had credit. He was known in _ every 
restaurant, in every bar, in every shop along 
Nanking Road. And his signature was 
worth the amount of money above it. 

The spirit of the great colonial adventurer 
obsessed the Shanghai man, regardless of 
his line of business. He had schemes, hun- 
dreds of schemes, in his fertile mind, and 
if only some of the schemes turned out as 
he had thought they would turn out, he 
would not have to worry for the rest of his 
life. He remained an adventurer whether he 
speculated in silver, or financed a new rail- 
way, or imported brandies, or loaned money 
to the Chinese government, supported a 
free-lance general, sold ammunition, manu- 
factured machine tools, cotton cloth, opium, 
brewed beer, exported tea, silk, hides. In 
many cases he might have done all these 
things simultaneously, and dividends did not 
fail to pour in. His adventures in money 
and liquor and sex, his fear, and the sticky 
heat had begun to influence his mind. He 
was intoxicated with an atmosphere which 
he had helped to create and which, in turn, 
molded his life. He lived dangerously, and 
his days were as hectic as his nights. The 
nervous convulsions of a million neon signs, 
glaring in hazy darkness on top of the con- 
gested thoroughfares of the Settlement, were 
symbolic of the Shanghai mind. 

Fear begets cruelty; and while the 
Shanghai gentleman was too genteel to ex- 
ert cruelty himself, he was powerful enough 
to hire others to be cruel. The appalling 
spectacle of tall and bearded Sikh police- 


‘mark attributed to “one of the most in- © 


men crashing down with their clubs on 
backs and heads of Chinese ricksha cool 
ies who had been pushed by their own 
vehicles beyond a Stop sign was significant 
enough. That the Shanghai gentleman had 
to import these huskies, from British India) 
to serve as traffic police in the International” 
Settlement was significant, too. There were 
Chinese policemen, however, in neat dark 
blue uniforms, who were as brutal as their 
more dignified looking Indian colleagues. 
Their methods of carrying out an opium 
raid or confiscating a poor peddler’s mer 
chandise regardless of his desperate kow-} 
tow were quite impressive. a 
On top of a gigantic inferno of cruelty” 
and starvation and disease the Shanghai” 
gentleman tiptoed gracefully, filling his 
vaults and ruining his liver. He tiptoed in 4 
| 
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the mercilessly unconcerned spirit of a re 


fluential residents” and widely publicized ~ 
by the Chinese press: “It is my business to 
make a fortune with the least possible loss 
of time. In two or three years at the most 
I hope to realize a fortune and get away. © 
And what can it matter to me if all Shang- © 
hai disappears afterwards in fire and flood”, — 

The fire and the floods came earlier than 
even most influential residents had con- 
sidered it likely. Hell broke loose in 1932, 
when Japanese naval units invaded Shang-~ 
hai, and the furor of the Shanghai War 
shook the foreign community as nothing had ~ 
shaken it before. It was a grotesque twist — 
of Far Eastern history that the white man’s” . 
skin, at that time, was saved by an army of 
valiantly fighting Chinese soldiers, the 
Cantonese Nineteenth Route Army which 
finally repelled the Japanese and gave the 
Shanghai gentleman a breathing spell. Why 
this famous army happened to be in the 
vicinity of Shanghai, where it did not be- 
long at that critical moment, has never been 
established. The tale that it had come to 
invade the International Settlement, to loot 
the banks and to disappear with the silver, 
is probably a fiction of the white man’s 
frightened imagination. 

The Shanghai War had come at a time 
when Shanghai was bursting with pros- 
perity. Its trade was worth a billion dol- 
lars every year. Over thirty million tons 
of international shipping kept the Whang- 
poo wharfs and godowns busy throughout 
the year. The world’s preducts were 
brought into port from the distant corners 
of the globe, and China’s wealth continued 
to flow along the mighty Yangtze down to 
the ocean. Shanghai had its share: half of 
China’s total trade. Some two hundred 
million people, one-tenth of the total popu- 
lation of the globe, inhabiting the vast plains 
upstream which formed Shanghai’s 500,000 
square miles hinterland, had become de- 
pendent on the monster city in the east. 
Within less than a hundred years a swampy 
flat had become an industrial metropolis, 
with cotton mills, silk filatures, and with 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Taos was the northernmost New Mexican pueblo served by the seventeenth-century caravans 
from Mexico City. Part of the mission yard is seen in the foreground. 


HIGHWAY OF THE CONQUISTADORS 


BBURIED in the sands of the American 
Southwest lies an epic of early transporta- 
tion as remarkable as it is unknown. Mod- 
em engineering in 1936 opened an inter- 
national highway to Mexico City. Yet few 
people know that three hundred years be- 
fore the Mexico City-Laredo highway was 
built wagon tracks had worn a camino real 
from the capital of Mexico northward 1,590 
miles to Santa Fe. Over this-perilous route 
a regular transport service was established 
three centuries ago, the elaborate, detailed 
contract for which was in force, with minor 
‘changes, for half a century. The story of 
this service constitutes a striking chapter in 
pioneer transportation on this continent. 
For this page in America’s past we are 


BY “HOPE GILBERT, 


indebted to the Spanish empire builders, the 
conquistador and the padre. They made 
New Mexico what it is today: a common- 
wealth unique among our forty-eight states, 
where two old cultures, Indian and Spanish- 
American, color every phase of its life. 
Two centuries before the opening of the 
Santa Fe trade by American traders from 
the United States the Spanish caravans had 
become a regular feature of New Mexican 
life. Whereas the famous Santa Fe Trail 
from Independence, Missouri, to its New 
Mexico terminus was approximately 780 
miles long, the route from Mexico City to 
Santa Fe was more than twice the distance 
of the later trail. The caravans of the two 
periods, moreover, served distinctly differ- 


ent purposes. The wagon trains of the 
nineteenth century were conducted by 
Americans for commercial profit, huge re- 
turns being realized from the wagonloads 
of goods sold to luxury-loving senoritas and 
senoras. The Spanish caravans, on the 
other hand, served a humanitarian purpose, 
carrying supplies for the administration of 
the New Mexico missions and clothing and 
maintenance for the friars. To be sure, the 
seventeenth-century caravans were accom- 
panied by a few traders and business men 
from Mexico and on the return trip to 
New Spain the wagons were utilized by the 
shrewd New Mexican governors to freight 
buffalo skins, salt from the saline marshes, 
and cotton mantas woven by the Indians, to 
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Mexican markets. Nevertheless the es-— 
sential purpose of these caravans remained 
a missionary enterprise. . 

After fifty years of operation this sup- 
ply train service came to an abrupt, dra- 
matic close in 1680 upon the outbreak of 
the greatest, most widespread Indian re- 
bellion ever staged in this country. 

A brief explanation of the historic set- 
ing will make the circumstances of this 
transport service Clearer. It was in 1598 
that Don Juan de Ofiate marched north 
from Mexico to form a new province to 
the honor of his majesty, King Philip II. 
Explorers had earlier visited New Mexico 
but no settlement had been made. On the | 
banks of the Rio Grande, a few miles | 
north of the present site of El Paso, Onate 
set up the king’s standard and took formal 
possession of the province of New Mexico, 
a vast region unbounded to the north, east 
and west, and in the minds of the 
Spaniards the potential storehouse of 
equally vast riches. On this auspicious 
occasion a sermon was preached by Father 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
THE MISSION CHURCH AT LAGUNA 


In the early seventeenth century there were eight pueblos 
in the province of New Mexico with a combined popula- 
tion of about twenty-five thousand. The missions and the 
Spanish settlers who accompanied the padres were sup- 
plied with essential goods by caravans that traveled 
nearly sixteen hundred miles over mountain and desert 
- from Mexico City. It took the caravans one and a half 
years to make the round trip, six months of this time 
being spent in Santa Fe. 
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Frashers 

There is a primitive simplicity and beauty about the old altars in 

the mission churches. Above is the altar in the mission at Acoma; 
below, the altar at the Laguna mission. 
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PRoUINGE oF Ncw Mexico 
N THE 17™ CENTURY 


HOWING THE PRINCIPAL 
VEBLOS SERVED By __ 
HE MISSION CARAVANS 
SALE OF MILES 


in eri 


Martinez, a lighter note being added by the 
presentation of an original comedy by 
Capitan Farfan portraying the reception of 
Christianity by the aborigines. 

Advancing several hundred miles up the 
Rio Grande, Onate set up his capital in the 
‘heart of the Pueblo country. To the five 
hundred colonists who had accompanied 
him he distributed lands and seven thousand 
head of cattle brought from Mexico. The 
eight Franciscan friars of the new colony 
were assigned to the more prominent 
pueblos, and the extension of Christianity 
was vigorously begun. 

Within a short time, according to the 
enthusiastic reports of the padres, hundreds, 
even thousands, of Indians were baptized, 
and numerous chapels and more pretentious 
missions built. But the field was very large, 
and the friars clamored for more workers 
and more funds to extend their enterprise. 

After a decade of precarious existence 
the very life of the young province seemed 
doomed. The hoped-for riches did not de- 
velop, and dissension among the soldiers 
and settlers was rife. The missionaries 
now came to the fore and convinced the 
Crown that the province shotld be main- 
tained. 

Following this triumph the new capital, 
Santa Fe, was built in 1609, and the sup- 
port of the missionary work became a direct 
charge upon the Spanish crown. The 
existence of some eighty pueblos with a 
combined population of 25,000 meant a tre- 
mendous load upon the Spanish treasury. 
It is estimated that in the period from 1609 
to 1680 the Spanish government expended 
for the support of the New Mexican mis- 
sions the huge sum of over one million 
pesos, a sum the more to be wondered at 
when reckoned in terms of modern money 
values. But this money was _ scarcely 
enough. 

According to. the agreement of 1609 
supplies were to be sent to the mission at 
three-year intervals. Nevertheless, so the 
religious complained, four, five and six 
years sometimes passed without their re- 
ceiving the long-awaited provisions. The 
caravan for the year 1629 required an out- 
lay of 81,000 pesos. Despite this large 
expenditure the Franciscan authorities felt 
the need of more workers and more ade- 
quate support. 

The treasury officials of New Spain, in 
their two-fold desire to placate the re- 
ligious and to protect the viceregal coffers, 
put their heads together to devise a new, 
‘more efficient system of control. Thus it 
was that a lengthy contract was drawn 
listing in detail the supplies~to be pur- 
chased for each three-year period, and 
providing for their transportation to the 
mission field. 

{ * 4° 
_ The year is 1631 of a bright autumn 
morning in the City of Mexico. Unwonted 
_ sounds fill the early morning air—strident 
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IN THE PUEBLO OF ISLETA 


The pueblo of Isleta is famous today for the pottery which its Indians produce. In the back- 


ground may be seen one of the two modern wooden towers which disfigure the old mission 
church 


cries of shouting men, clanking spurs, 
tinkling bells, and the insistent lowing of 
cattle. In a plaza at the edge of the city 
is a great concourse of men, wagons and 
beasts. The occasion is one of great satis- 
faction to the group of brown-robed friars 
viewing the excitement before them. Of 
the Franciscan order they have come to 
give God speed to the caravan about to 
leave for the missions of his Majesty’s 
most northerly province, New Mexico. 
“Arre! Adelante!” cries the captain, 
and accompanied by the cracking of whips 
the cry is passed along from muleteer to 
muleteer as the long line of covered wag- 
ons gets in motion. Each wagon is drawn 


. by eight mules, those in the lead gaily 


shaking the bells around their necks. Rid- 
ing at the side of the caravan with a 
flourish of plumed helmets are the four- 
teen soldiers of the military escort. A 


more sedate note is added by the twenty 
brown-garbed friars astride their mules. 
And bringing up the rear come large herds 
of cattle, sheep and goats, and several hun- 
dred mules to be used for relief. Dwarfed 
by the transport wagons are a number of 
ox-carts bearing all the worldly goods of 
new settlers and their families. 


A long and perilous journey lies before 
them—1,590 miles of mountain and desert 
country stretching illimitably to the north. 
Their destination is Santa Fe and the mis- 
sions of the distant province. If all goes 
well the caravan will reach Santa Fe in 
five or six months. But on this clear, 
dazzling morning the travelers have no 
thought for the far-stretching miles nor for 
the threat of raiding Apache and Navajo, 
for each in his own way is looking forward 
to fresh adventure. The young friars go- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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WHE peaceful Frisian 
landscape unrolled mile 
after mile—fields that 
stretched to the horizon, 
dotted with thousands of 
sleek black and white cat- 
tle; hayricks filled to over- 
flowing ; big farmhouses of 
weather-softened red brick 
with high peaked roofs; 
barns with equally peaked 
roofs and bigger than the 
houses to which they were 
attached. Occasionally a 
bicyclist passed; occasion- 
ally a cart approached down 
the brick road, flanked by 
overarching beeches. Noth- 
ing more animated than 
that. 

Until we came to Work- 
um, and there a cow had 
fallen into a canal and was 
being fished out by a dozen 
men and _ several dozen 
shrilly vocal boys. The ex- 
citement was so much for us, coming after 
such a quiet morning, that we were quite 
unnerved and had to stop for lunch. 

There’s always a hotel on the square of 
any Dutch village, and this was no excep- 
tion. It was the Hotel Café de Wijnberg, 
and we thought we were seeing things be- 
cause that same morning we had passed a 


Armed with a Bible in 

one hand and the indis- 

pensable foot warmer in 

the other a Frisian girl 

sets out for church, her 

purse dangling from her 
belt. 


Hotel Café de Wijnberg in Bolsward,. and 


a Hotel Café de Wijnberg in Sneek. 

The proprietor came out to greet us, hav- 
ing heard our car drive up. (It was so 
quiet in the square you couldn’t help hear- 
ing a car drive up.) He was of the tall, 
lean-faced Frisian type, with a friendly 
smile and intelligent eyes. We asked him 
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The bier of the gold and silversmith’s 
guild shows the tools of their trade and 
the elaborate things which they made. 
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at once where the original name of his 
hotel came from, and he said he didn’t 
know. It had no connection with either of 
the others, and his father, who had run the 
place before him, had never discovered 
either why they were all called the Wine 
Mountain. He spoke surprisingly fluent 
English but we were determined to carry 
on in Dutch. Though it would probably 
have been easier for him to speak Dutch, as 
it certainly would have been easier for us 
to talk English, we both displayed char- 
acteristic Dutch stubbornness and continued 
all afternoon as we had begun, Probably 
we were all laboring under the delusion that 
it was good practice for us. 

There was a large, bare billiard and tap 
room, but we were the only guests and he 
led us through this to his own sitting room. 
There was a rug on the center table—re- 
minding us of innumerable Dutch paintings 
—and bouquets of roses about; a small 
garden in the rear, and chickens clucking 
in a coop. “You shall have lunch here,” he 
said beaming. “It will be more comfortable. 
.. . Now, how would you like some por- 
ridge?’ We looked disconcerted for a mo- 
ment, until we discovered that he thought 
all English-speaking people were overjoyed 
at the sight of porridge no matter what the 
time of day. So we disillusioned him, with 
respect to Americans anyway, and said that 
anything else but porridge would be wel- 
come. “Then leave it to me,” he said. “I 
shall bring you a real Dutch koffie-tafel. . . . 
And some special strawberry jam.” 

Koffie-tafel was always safe, we knew, 
and eminently satisfactory. But this proved 
to be a koffie-tafel extraordinary when it 
finally appeared. A cloth was laid over the 
table rug; and in the center was placed an 
outsize Lazy Susan, which the proprietor 
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The truncated tower of the old church at 

Workum bears mute witness to a fire which 

burned off the steeple years ago and which 

has never been replaced for lack of funds. 

In this church are the biers of the various 
guilds. 


had made himself, fairly groaning with 
dishes. We sorted out salmon mayonnaise 
and anchovies; sliced eggs, lettuce, ham, 
veal, beef, cheese, rolls, currant buns, bread 
at least one inch thick, black malt bread, 
coffee, tea, chocolate strooisel (little grains 
of chocolate which you strew on your 
bread), and a jar of jam... we thought. 
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The biers of black painted wood are so 


It turned out to be pickled pears, and we 
dared not ask if he thought this was jam, 
or whether the jam had proved to be non- 
existent. Everything was delicious, and we 
almost pleased him by our attack on it. But 
we found that you can never really please 
a Dutch innkeeper unless you demolish all 
he brings you and ask for more. 

There was a case of Aurora ware, which 
resembles Delft, in a corner and we peered 
close, admiring some of the pieces. One of 
‘the plates particularly intrigued us, deco- 
rated as it was with a strange-looking bier. 
“Oh, that!” he said. “That’s one of our 
old Frisian customs. You can still see the 
biers of various guilds here in the church. 
Come along and I’ll show you.” 

The church was just next door. As so 
many Dutch churches do, it leaned drunk- 
enly on its foundations which date back to 
the ninth century, and its square tower was 
_ still devoid of a steeple, for the church had 
been burned three times, and there had been 
no money to replace it the last time. We 
went through the coster’s little house (built 
against the church) and spoke to the cost- 
ers wife who was ironing in a small low 
room, gay with checked ruffles on shelves 
and whitewashed walls. 

The church proper was enormous, with 
a high vaulted ceiling and beautiful propor- 
tions. Very worn gravestones were set in 
the floor of tarred tiles. The interior was 
bare; it had once had fine brass candelabra, 
but they had been sold to a church in Am- 
sterdam, the proprietor said with a shrug, 
“for an apple and an egg.” The carved oak 
pulpit was alone worthy of a trip, with 
Biblical scenes in the panels around it, done 


in delicate and complete relief. Underneath ° 


it hung the christening bowl of wrought 
iron, and even the gate to the pulpit was 
carved. There were handsome carved seats 
under a great canopy. They had been for 
the burgomaster and the council in the old 
days; now they were for those who could 
afford to pay for them. A long plain bench 
against the rear wall was for orphans. In a 
large room to one side were piled rows of 


green and orange earthenware foot warmers — 


full of yellow peat ash. A woman would 
bring you one during the service, he said, 
for a dubbeltje (four cents), and our ex- 
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heavy that it takes sixteen men to carry the largest. This is the bier of the fisherman’s guild. 


perience in Dutch churches told us that it 
would be worth ten times the price. 

At the far end of this same room were 
the biers we had come to see. They were 
all of black painted wood, with very large 
handles, and so heavy that it takes sixteen 
men to carry a big one. The coffins were set 
in these biers and carried from church to 
burying ground, taking the place of a 
hearse. They were for different professions 
or guilds, and painted on the sides with 
representative scenes and Biblical verses. 

The apothecary’s, for instance, showed 
the interior of a druggist’s shop and a doc- 
tor visiting a patient, with recognizable bed- 
side manner; also a scene of a doctor drill- 
ing a hole in a man’s head with an auger. 
“Was that a typical Frisian?’ I asked, for 
Frisians are noted for their hardheadedness, 
“Tt used to be,” the proprietor answered 
promptly. 

The bier for the goldsmiths showed the 
tools of their trade and the things they 
made—women’s elaborate purse tops, Fris- 
ian hanging clocks, silver snuff boxes, and 
the like. There was a bier for carpenters, 
for farmers, for ordinary citizens, for the 
fresh-water and salt-water sailors, a very 
small one for children. 

The bier for the suicides, however, was 


the one that interested us most. The panels 
on that one were all done as clouds and sky, 
in opal tints, and were really very beautiful. 
Nothingness and yet promise, they seemed 
to indicate, and the verse said, “And his 
days were as shadows.” The proprietor 
cailed them the “sick in soul’ and hoped 
they found forgiveness and rest. 

He told us that Workum is the only place 
in all Holland where these biers are still 
used but they are used now only for those 
who have plots in the churchyard. Recently 
they have had to acquire a new cemetery 
so far out of town that coffins are carried 
on a platform set on bicycle wheels, and six 
upright poles permit the pall bearers along- 
side to push and guide while they pedal. 
We thought that was rather an ingenious 
solution of a vexing problem. 

The late afternoon sun was striking 
across the interesting facade of the Town 
Hall and the colonnaded old Weigh House 
in the Square when we left the somnolent 
peace of Workum to wind homeward along 
the sea dike. The proprietor stood in the 
doorway and waved to us. “Goede reis!” 
he called the traditional Dutch phrase to 
us, forgetting himself for a moment; but 
he recovered almost immediately and added 
in English, “And come again, please!” 


Frisian farm buildings are set. close to the earth, the houses with steep pointed roofs and the 
peaked roof barns to which they are attached being surrounded by a moat or canal. The 
water system of Friesland is entirely canalized. 
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THE BRIDGE OF THE THIRTY-THREE ARCHES 


Pope—-American Inst. for Iranian Art 


The Chahar Bagh Bridge with its thirty-three arches was built in the beginning of the seventeenth century by the great general, Ali Verdi Khan, and is 
sometimes called after him. It is a continuation of the once magnificent avenue by the same name on which the grandees and princess of former times 


had their palaces. 


ROYAL BRIDGES OF ISFAHAN 


MIOST of the medieval splendor of Per- 
sia that has delighted so many travelers in 
past centuries is rapidly vanishing. The 
city walls and tiled gateways of Teheran 


By ARTHUR EGERTON 


and other towns have lately been demolished 
in deference to road-planning schemes so 
that juggernaut lorries may speed along 
main arteries of traffic uninterrupted. But 


SOCIAL CENTER OF ISFAHAN 


The Pul-i-Khaju Bridge connects Isfahan with the Armenian suburb of Julfa. On summer 
evenings the niches on both stories and the steps are filled with people from the town who 
come out to enjoy the cool breezes. On the Persian New Year’s Day it is an especially 
popular picnic spot. The more important social groups gather in the main central pavilion. 


Triangle 


one relic of the drowsy past still survives 
in the crumbling bridges of Isfahan, those 
curious many-arched and storied structures 
thrown across the meanderings of the Zen- 
deh Rud or Living River. They belong to 
the spacious days when time was no object 
and a bridge was not primarily a direct 
means of passage from one bank of a river 
to another, but rather a fashionable resort, | 
like Old London Bridge or the Ponte Vec- | 
chio of Florence, still the playground of 
every jeweler’s apprentice. There in the 
cool of an evening the gallants of Isfahan 
could linger and catch the breezes as they 
sat smoking in the embayed archways over- 
looking the stream or march up and down 
enjoying a hundred vistas of the sunset 
sky through as many arcaded alcoves. 

For these royal bridges with their “magic 
casements” savor of caravans of lordly 
sheiks astride great bellied camels returning 
from pilgrimages to Meshed and Kerbela, 
and of processions of potentates and ambas- 
sadors to the magnificent court of the Safa- 
vid monarchs. When Chardin visited Isfa- 
han in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury he believed it to be more populous than 
London and perhaps the greatest city in 
Asia, if not in the world. He estimated 
the circuit of the city walls to be 24 miles 
and the population upwards of a million 
souls distributed in 70,000 houses and fur- 
nished with 162 mosques, 48 medressehs, 
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1802 caravanserais, 273 hammans and 12 
cemeteries. The saying, “Isfahan is half 
the world,” still survives as a vainglorious 
boast, but the wealth and luxury have de- 
parted along with the days when the prod- 
ucts of Asia, such as the silks of China 
and the spices of India, used to be con- 
-yeyed across the great caravan routes of 
Persia. 

Thomas Herbert, describing his visit to 
“Spahawn” in 1627, records how one of the 
bridges “was full of women at both sides; 
many of them in fair deportment un- 
masqued their faces.” This “remarkable 
bridge which Herbert and all travelers com- 
ing from Shiraz and the south must cross 
on entering the city is the Pul-i-Ali Verdi 
Khan, sometimes known as the Sei-si Pul, 
or Bridge of Thirty-three Arches, and is 
described by Lord Curzon as being “the 
stateliest bridge in the world” and worth 
alone a visit to Isfahan: 

This bridge is 388 yards long by 30 feet 
broad and provides a triple thoroughfare, 
one on each story, consisting of the vaulted 
passage at the water’s edge which runs 
along the entire length of the bridge through 
arches pierced in the central piers, the main 
roadway for wheeled traffic with its clois- 
tered galleries on either side, and a ter- 
raced promenade on the top of all. The 
small pavilions or recesses off the main 
roadway open, like tiers of boxes in an 
opera house, onto the river. They vary in 
size, expanding in places to larger cham- 
bers originally adorned with rich colored 

paintings and paneled inscriptions on the 
walls and vaulted roofs. Staircases cut in 
the round stone towers at each corner and 
at regular intervals lead either up to the 
sunny roof or down to the basement of the 
piers where one may enjoy the deep cool 
shade of the vaults near the gushing water. 

The Chahar Bagh, formerly a magnificent 
thoroughfare, forms a prolongation of the 
bridge—has three avenues of traffic, the 
whole thirty yards in width, separated by 
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OLD PERSIAN MASONRY 


The two most important old bridges of Isfahan were built in three stories to accommodate 

the vast amount of traffic which passed over them in the days when the city boasted a million 

inhabitants. The vaults of the Pul-i-Khaju, shown above, rest on what is really a dam built 

of solid blocks of stone across the stream. The arcaded dam is now more an object of curious 
interest than of utility. 


lines of poplar trees which have been 
planted to replace the ancient and gigantic 
plane trees that have now all decayed, and 
by ditches—poor remnants of the former 
tiled canals filled with water that flowed 
from tier to tier and at regular intervals 
expanded into large basins or pools. Up 
till a few years ago the men promenaded on 
one side, the women on the other and horse 
traffic in the middle, but now the men and 
women walk in the middle and there is one 
way traffic on either side. Many of the 
princes and grandees had their palaces situ- 
ated along the Chahar Bagh and_ their 


THE SHARESTAN BRIDGE 


grounds have now been turned into public 
gardens with refreshment stalls where 
crowds loiter on summer evenings. 

The Pul-i-Khaju is the other massive 
bridge of Isfahan. Like the Pul-i-Ali Ver- 
di Khan, it possesses pavilions but they are 
fewer in number though larger in size and 
slightly different in character. There are 
twenty-four main arches of brick—their 
spandrels filled in with modern tiles—two 
projecting two-storied hexagonal pavilions 
in the center and four smaller ones at the 
ends, one at each corner. There is also a 

(Continued on page 44) 


The design of the Sharestan Bridge a few miles below the city goes back to Roman sources, but the structure has been repeatedly more or less rebuilt. 
It is today almost in ruins and can be crossed, even in daylight, only with care. In former times it led to a wealthy residential quarter which, like the 
bridge, has fallen on evil days and is now only a collection of mud hovels. 
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GYPSY ENCAMPMENT IN IRELAND 
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Hanns Tschira from European 


In Ireland the gypsies travel from place to place in these curious barrel-shaped wagons. When they set up their encampments, the wagons serve as 


homes. 


THE PROBLEM OF A WANDERING RACE 


T HERE is something strange about the 
way a gypsy looks at you. His glance does 
not express hostility, exactly, nor fear, nor 
calculation. It is perhaps an expression of 
his separateness, of the fact that he lives 
apart. 

Put it this way: A being peers at you who 
has never signed the social contract—as de- 
fined by old Jean Jacques Rousseau, who 
managed to rope the rest of us together 
(ideologically) at a ticklish moment in 
history. 

An outsider who stays without for cen- 
turies, yet within view, is rare. This one 
has been issuing from your woods and 
‘winding through your cities for some nine 
hundred years. All he has asked of your 
civilization, or got, is a crumb or two. He 
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By GRIFFIN BARRY 


is no idiot, either, but a capable man. A 
permanent foreigner to your ways the gypsy 
is nearer to the natural processes than you 
are, more profoundly in possession of him- 
self. 

But of himself only. He has almost noth- 
ing else.. You have possessions though they 
may prove an embarrassment in an earth- 
quake. 

The gypsy’s mind begins to work when he 
remembers how much you own. He under- 
stands your things. Maybe you can be 
separated from something—a bit that will be 
useful if only for its token value. For 
while your world is a jungle to him, being 
human he needs to remind himself that he 
has been cunning enough to survive in it 
a long time. Besides, he needs to eat, to 


clothe himself more or less...and he needs 
such things as axle grease to keep his wagon 
on the move, so that he can avoid getting 
caught in any particular part of your large 
and impressive premises. 

He moves toward the overlord. The beg- 
gar’s whine begins, rising and falling. 

Gypsy contact with your world stops 
there, really. The deal over your ragged 
coat, the diversion of fortune telling, the 
shady horse trade—these are the whine pro- 
jected. Sometimes they are projected with 
a kind of art. Probably that was when you 
first noticed the gypsy. 

I am thinking of how far the true gypsy 
puts a foot into your world. 

There are not so many full-blooded 
gypsies as there were. But there are more 


in the United States, because more have 
been turning up from Europe lately. Here 
a freer life than the race had known here- 
tofore draws a good many from the ancient 
ways. Even among those who have strayed 
away from tribal life a gypsy fiber remains. 
In a pinch it usually determines the behavior 
‘of the fractional gypsies. 

Gypsy singularity stands out these days 
in Europe. Europe is in trouble, of course. 
And these familiar eastern nomads wind 
over the land as usual. But it has suddenly 
become apparent that their personal center 
of gravity is about the same as ever. That 
cannot be said of their fellow Europeans. 
War planes rehearse daily in the English 
sky, press and forum ring with cries of 
warning in France, in Germany they listen 
to Hitler and fidget and talk low. When 
war comes—if and when—most people fear 
that it will not be Tunis or Hong Kong that 
will be struggled for, but a new way of life. 
Certainly doom hangs over the old way. 

Who knows an escape from doom? 

Hence a spate of interest in the unrecon- 
ciled familiar. The gypsy is dirty and 
illiterate and an outsider. If a serious 
interest in him seems fantastic, so is the 
situation. The dénouement to the present 
Rake’s Progress in world politics may be 
anything. H. G. Wells, for one, for- 
shadowed a gypsification of world society 
not long ago in the film based on “The 
Shape of Things to Come” and the crowds 
who poured out to see were not laughing 
crowds. 

Scholars, long hunting on the gypsy trail, 
are at work. An Irish linguist, formerly a 
civil servant in the British Foreign Office, 
has begun a five-year research in the 
Romany language, funds having been as- 
signed from an American foundation. A 
learned German, his material safely in hand 
before Hitler made disinterested inquiry a 
danger within his shadow, watches the 
lively sale of the English translation of his 
findings on gypsy origins. 

Gypsy luck, gypsy prescience are news. 
The discreet gypsy evacuation of Germany 


IN THREE DIFFERENT 
LANDS 


Music is the only profession in 
which gypsies have achieved 
monetary success. The young- 
sters above are being taught to 
play musical instruments with 
which they may earn their 
future living. They are stu- 
dents in a unique Romany 
school in Ruthenia. At the 
upper right a French gypsy 
climbs into an abandoned 
wagon once used by the police 
department—un panier a salade 
oour les  demoiselles du 
trottoir. The plump matron be- 
low practices fortune telling, 
an art in which the gypsies have 
always been expert. 


as Hitler came to power, the 
unobtrusive leaking of gypsies 
from Spain months before the 
opening of the Civil War—. 
these are discovered. As sev- 
en hundred Jews are thrust 
over the German frontier to 
starve in the Polish forests, as 
German police beat the Wan- 
dering Jew for not wandering 
and yet confiscate his means 
of doing so, gypsy triumphs 
at frontiers are set forth. 
Britain reads how in 1934, 
for instance, twenty-one gypsy 
men, seventeen gypsy women 
and thirty gypsy babies were 
cooped up at the Dano-Ger-’ 
man frontier because the 
Reich would not have them 
and Denmark would not let 
them through. Most of them 
showed Norwegian passports, 
too. Then, presto, all the 
gypsies disappeared in a single 
night. Morning came and they 
were not. “If they are not in Norway now, 
they were not real gypsies,” ends that item. 
There are darker stories. In 1929, a 
caravan of gypsies, forced to cross a fron- 
tier hurriedly, crashed through the ice dur- 
ing a midnight crossing of the river Drau in 


Yugoslavia. Carts, horses and humans 
were swallowed. Cosy England shivers. 
Even ten years ago the way of the rootless 
poor was hard in Europe. The poor Eng- 
lishman, rooted these many generations, 
remembering the freezing winters when 
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Douglas from Gendrean 


MUSIC MAKER 


The first appearance of the gypsies 
in Europe cannot be traced further 
back than the fourteenth century. 
By the end of the next century 
they had spread over’ most 
European countries from the Bal- 
kans to France and had probably 
crossed the channel to England. 
Though they have always been 
wanderers, recent conditions in 
Europe have forced them on es- 
pecially long and hazardous jour- 
neys in quest of lands offering the 
kind of freedom they have always 
enjoyed. 


NECROMANCER 


The old women of the gypsy tribes 
enjoy a special reputation for their 
knowledge of the occult and their 
ability to foretell the future. Many 
of them are thought to possess a 
knowledge of witchcraft and to 
have charms that will injure 
enemies or charm friends. 


Parliament men fought the good King’ 
Charles, wonders how soon, for the first | 
time since those days, he may be fleeing at | 


night from one iron regime or another, 


A gypsy “king” with one hundred cara- 
vans under him is arrested for curreney | 


smuggling in Frankfort. Foreign gold, 
hidden under feather beds and rags, is con- 
fiscated. Whereupon the “king” applies to 
the public funds for relief—and gets it! 


The British are delighted. Only gypsy 


impudence could accomplish that. 

Gypsy caravans still wind their way 
through Europe—outwardly the same ex- 
cept as to direction. 


The traffic is all one | 


way. Germany, Austria and Italy for. 


some years, Czechoslovakia a little later, 
Spain since 1935 and 1936, have been all 
but voided. A few half-captive enter- 
tainers may remain. Gypsy life has left 
these countries as the healthy blood in a 
man’s body may be drawn away from the 
ailing portions, drawn away and kept out 
by whatever sound element it is in the 
gypsy character that causes a revival in the 
study of that phenomenon. Before any- 
thing else took flight, except perhaps the 
flight of international capital, these im- 
penitent nomads were on their way—tin 
pans rattling, black eyes watching, pass- 
ports (some of which were genuine, all of 
which were impressive) ready for the 
frontiers, gypsy cunning ready to impro- 
vise a passage when the documents failed. 
And all the gypsy noses pointed westward. 
Northwestward, to be exact. For it is 

at the Scandinavian ports, or as near to 
them as possible, that the caravans draw 
in. Passage thereto is sought by the safest 
route through a Europe grown dangerous. 
Through Schleswig-Holstein to Denmark 
is the favorite route; sometimes it is over 
Holland. France, where passport control 
has grown stricter since the dismember- 
ment of Czechoslovakia, is risky. Detach- 
ments of ringletted, dark people arrive in 
little Norway oftener than elsewhere. Nor- 
way is a thousand miles away from the 
more likely orbit of war (this is the gypsy 
guess, take it or leave it) and the halt may 
be long before a sea voyage can be made. 
It may be a wait of years. Meanwhile there 
is smithing and the tribal knack with 
animals from which to support the cara- 
vans in the winter. Music and begging in 


the summer. Moreover the Norwegian 
jails are clean. Gypsies appreciate clean 
jails. 


Is anybody left in the European reser- 
voirs of gypsy life? Nothing better illus- 
trates the gypsy character than the difficulty 
of ascertaining how many of them there are 
anywhere. Most gypsies deny they are 
gypsies if they believe there is anything to 
gain by a denial. Census figures reflect how 
indulgent a particular authority is to the 
tribes, or an indulgence the gypsy hopes 
for, rather than the facts. Births, marriages 
and deaths are registered in the countries 


WEDDING CEREMONY 


Gypsy Petulengro, one of the most famous 
of English gypsies, here performs the mar- 
riage of his nephew in true Romany fash- 
ion in England. The man and woman take 
each other by the ears, give the betrothal 
kiss and mingle their blood in the marriage 
ceremony. There is no divorce. Below, a 
group of gypsies are entertaining at a 
country fair. 


in which they occur, but gypsies have a 
Romany name and a state name. And it 
changes from country to country, so the 
statistics are cloudy. Only two Censuses 
of the European tribes have been made, 
both before 1900. Later figures are 
guesses, of which the most reliable gives a 
population of one to one and one-half mil- 
lion today. Several millions more remain 
in India. | 

In the eastern Balkans, first stopping 
place on the outward trek from India in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, perhaps 
900,000 gypsies remain. Of these, all but 
a few thousand are in Rumania, Hungary 
and Turkey. That is more than will be 
found today in all the rest of Europe. In 
the more remote Balkans it is possible still 
to disbelieve in modern war, possible still 
to stay away from modern industry, 
breeder of war. Westward from these 
fastnesses stretches industrialized Europe. 
Already in the western Balkan states, the 
gypsy population sinks. Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia, both tense under dictatorships, 
had less than a fifth as many gypsies as 
Rumania, Turkey and Hungary each had 
at the last counting. 

Fewer gypsies than you might suppose 
have emigrated from Soviet Russia. Of 
all the dictatorships, this one comes near 
to passing the gypsy tests—freedom for 
the tribal life, as little regimentation as 
possible. The reason is simple—the gypsy 
is a poor man. If he cannot easily be ex- 
ploited, neither is he an exploiter. Bol- 
shevik policy toward racial minorities has 
left the gypsie’s own culture alone. He 
must earn his living, of course. He is 
wanted as a horse valuer here and there, 
his smithing and his basket weaving still 
have a small market. As for his music— 
communist and cooperative farmer and 
Red Army man drink in love songs and 
intimate gypsy dancing as freely as their 
fathers did under the Tsar. 

Spain supported happier gypsies than 
any European country so long as feudal- 
ism decayed there gently. With the ago- 
nized birth of modernism on the Peninsula, 
the gypsy has nothing to do. He has 
trekked north of the Pyrenees until de- 
livery is accomplished. 


Stealing through patches of industry on 
the European map, dodging completely the 
fascist countries where the intensity of 
industrial life is a preparation for the 
intensity of war, the gypsy arrives some- 
how at the western sea. Like the lemming 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The Evenk women at the upper left are wearing the traditional highly ornamented 

costumes of their tribe. Above, two young hunters are discussing the adventures of 

the day. In the course of a year Evenks will sometimes cover from three to four thou- 
sand miles in their wanderings. 


HUNTSMEN OF THE 
SIBERIAN TAIGA 


Photographs from Sovfoto 


Reindeer provide more than swift transportation for the Evenks; they give the nomads 
milk, meat, and skins for tents, clothing and sleeping bags. Yet they require little care 
and no fodder. At the left a squirrel that has been shot is falling from a tree top. 
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BR ANGING the forests in the most inaccessible and 
desolate parts of Siberia, Evenk hunters seek the valuable 
fur of the Siberian squirrels. Superb marksmen, the 
Evenks can often bring a squirrel tumbling down from 
the top of a tree with a clean shot through the eye that 
does not damage the creature’s thick soft fur. In one 
day a good hunter will bag as many as forty pelts which 
will bring a good price at the trading posts operated by 
the All-Fur Trust of the Soviet Union. When the 
squirrel-hunting season is over many of the Evenks 
return to collective farms or base camps where reindeer 
are bred and crops and cattle raised. The Evenks are 
gradually modifying the nomadic habits of their ances- 
tors. Schools, hospitals and the introduction of new 
ideas are slowly transforming a people who have roamed 
the whole of Central Siberia for centuries. 


D. C. Harris 


The west doorway of Clonfert Cathedral is one of the finest examples of early Irish ecclesiasti- 

cal architecture. The arches and jamb-shafts are adorned with an extraordinary variety of 

decorative details, while the pyramidical pediment contains a series of human heads. The 
cathedral was built in 1166. 


AT Tara, thirty miles from Dublin, where 
the palace of the high kings of Ireland 
stood, five roads converge—the five ancient 
roads of Ireland, leading in from different 
parts of the realm to the palace, the hall of 
justice and the great banqueting hall which 
it is said seated a thousand men. On the 
wall of this hall behind every seat was a 
peg upon which was hung each armed man’s 


sword and shield, so that they might break 


bread in peace as plain men rather than as 
warriors. Similar swords and big round 
shields with their huge pointed bosses may 
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be seen in the National Museum at Dublin. 

Those extraordinary buildings are gone 
now. Built of wood, magnificently deco- 
rated with designs in brilliant colors, they 
did not stand the strain of age or the fire 
of plunderers. But I have stood on the site 
of that ancient palace where the five roads 
join, and I could easily imagine that I heard 
the tramp of armed men coming up from 
north and south and east and west to pay 
homage to their king. 

One can follow those five roads, and on 
each one will be found treasures beyond 


AN ARCH 


By DOROTHY C. HARRIS 


price such as little stone churches, high 
crosses carved with scenes from the Bible, 
small sculptured stones hidden in neglected 
graveyards, bearing a name or an inscrip+ 
tion, and quaint carved figures which cap- 
tivate the imagination. 
Occasionally in the depths of the coun- 
try is a small modern church, containing 
a treasure like St. Manchan’s shrine, 
which was lovingly created to hold the 
bones of the saint and his copies of Psalter 
and Gospels. I walked into the little 
church of St. Manchan one sunny Sunday 
afternoon. It was completely deserted ex- 
cept for a tiny girl saying her prayers, 
and on an altar near the door stood the 
church’s greatest treasure, the saint’s shrine. 
Uncovered, unlocked, unguarded in any 
way, it stood for the devout to see and to 
enjoy. I set up my camera and photo- 
graphed it, while the little girl finished her 
prayers and came to watch. Exquisite 
craftsmanship, beauty of material and de- 
sign, grace and balance in execution—what 
more could the most exacting archeologist 
want. 

Follow the ancient roads, or follow the 
new roads of Ireland as you wish, great 
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D. C. Harri. 
: : : ro This figure is called “The 
This stone is a typical example of Bishop of . Killadeas? 
seventh-century Irish sculpture. Undoubtedly, it repre- 


Just what the crudely carved figure 


; sents an ecclesiastic with 
represents is not known. 


his bell, crozier and odd- 


D. C. Harris 


OGIST EXPLORES IRELAND 


beauty of scenery will be your reward, and 
splendid treasures of archeology—if you 
know where to look. 

The first dates in Ireland which we may 
safely use are roughly 2200 to 1500 B.C., 
which represent the Megalithic, or first 
civilized period. The people of this period 
were probably immigrants from Spain and 
the southwest of Europe, with a knowledge 
of pottery making and working in copper 
and gold. And to them may be attributed 
the building of the three big tumuli, or 
“Tombs of the Kings,” in the valley of the 
Boyne some thirty miles northwest of Dub- 
lin. These tombs at first sight look like 
small hillocks in the fields on either side 
of the road. Originally each tomb resembled 
a large stone beehive, with a long roofed 
passage leading to it, and with small rooms 
or alcoves opening from the other three 
sides. Now they are covered with grass and 
both New Grange and Dowth have trees 
growing out of the top. The central chamber 
may have been used for sacrifices as well 


At the left is the high cross at Clonmac- 
nois which is usually called the “Cross 
of the Scriptures,” because it is almost 
completely covered with representations 
of Biblical persons.. At the right is the 
high cross of Durrow Abbey on which 
has been carved a representation of the 
sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham. The 
central figure represents Christ at the 
Last Judgment. 
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as burials, and the enormous stones form- 
ing sides and roof, laid up without mortar, 
present a problem similar to that of the 
Pyramids. How were they built? What 
means had these early builders of moving 
such great weight? 

New Grange and Dowth both have some 


ly pointed shoes. 


The round tower at Clonmac- 
nois commands a view of the 
Riven Shannon. The windows 
in the tower were cut to throw 
light on the ladders leading 
from floor to floor. 


stones decorated with curious designs in 
spirals and odd geometric patterns, and with 
the third tomb, Knowth, which is not en- 
tirely excavated as yet, form one of the 
most amazing pre-Christian groups of mon- 
uments in the world. To this period also 
may belong the dolmens which are found 
scattered all through Ireland, and which are 
sometimes called “Giants’ Graves.” They 
are usually formed of three standing stones, 
covered with a single roof-stone of many 
tons weight, and stand forlornly in most 
unlikely and unexpected places, uncouth re- 
minders of an earlier age. 

From 1500 B.C. down to the Christian 
era Irish civilization developed in harmony 
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with that of Western Europe. The Irish 
discovered the use of bronze, a copper-tin 
alloy, which supplanted the use of copper. 
Gold was. plentiful, and because of her gold 
Ireland’s trade with other countries must 
have grown apace. Most of her gold was 
what is called “free.” It was found in small 
streams and washed out of the mountains. 
And with gold came the ability to work it 
so that the collection of gold ornaments in 
the National Museum in Dublin ranks with 
those in other parts of the world. The 
gorget, which is illustrated here, gives some 
idea of the delicacy of Irish workmanship. 
This gorget was probably a king’s collar, 
the final touch of elegance after his flowing 
robe had been clasped at the throat with a 
heavy gold link like our “dumb-bell” cuff- 
links and girded at the waist by a twisted 
band of gold. He may have worn heavy 
wide bracelets, and a golden crown as well. 

So much for Ireland’s pre-Christian art. 
With the coming of Christianity to Ireland 
in the middle of the fifth century, the art 
of the country began to achieve a national 
character. The Irish accepted Christianity 
zealously, and their work in metal and il- 
lumination and sculpture was wholly to the 
glory of God. They were a homogeneous 
people and for centuries were undisturbed 
by invaders from without. While Rome was 


attempting to colonize Britain, and later . 


when Britain was being invaded by other 
peoples, Ireland was pursuing her artistic 
and religious activities with results of last- 
ing beauty. 

The Irish schools were famous, and stu- 
dents from the continent and Egypt flocked 
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National Museum of Dublin 

The Ardagh Chalice is one of the finest works of Irish art in existence. It was found in 1868 

by a man digging potatoes near the village from which the chalice takes its name. Evidently 

it was hidden by fleeing monks. In addition to its exquisite ornaments, it bears the names of 
the Twelve Apostles just below the decorative band at the top of the cup. 


there to learn. The monks read both Greek 
and Latin and had a knowledge of Hebrew 
as well. Some of the more famous Irish 
schools like Bangor in the north and Clon- 
ard in the south are estimated to have had 
as many as three thousand pupils studying 
in them at one time. From these schools 
went out teachers and missionaries who 
were intrepid travelers, and to whom West- 
ern and Central Europe as well as Iceland 
owe an unforgettable cultural debt. 

Hundreds of illuminated manuscripts 
were written during these prolific centuries, 
and many of them were encased in cum- 
dachs, or book covers, richly decorated with 
gold and silver and semi-precious stones, 
among them crystal, amber and lapis lazuli. 
Few of these manuscripts exist today be- 
cause their precious covers attracted the 
avaricious eyes of the predatory Norsemen, 
when in 800 A.D. they began to pillage Ire- 
land. The depredations of the Norseman 
interrupted completely the artistic activity 
of the country. 

The penannular brooches for personal 
adornment and the ecclestiastical ornaments, 
of which the Ardagh Chalice is the most 
famous, rank with the manuscripts in 
beauty. The Ardagh Chalice bears the 
names of the Twelve Apostles and is super- 
bly ornamented with gold and silver and 
enamel. It is now one of the most precious 
possessions of the Dublin National Mu- 
seum. There, too, are a series of croziers, 
processional crosses and the small bronze 
bell thought to have been carried by St. 
Patrick on his missionary journeys through- 
out Ireland and used by him to call the 
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The Tara Brooch is considered one of the 
masterpieces of the vernacular Celtic style, 
which was the art of Ireland from the 
seventh century to the end of the eighth. 
This brooch was found on the seashore at 
Bettystown near the mouth of the Boyne 
River but it has nothing to do with Tara — 
which was the seat of the high kings. 


people together for sermons and prayers. 

The earliest ecclesiastical building still 
standing in Ireland is supposedly the little 
Oratory of Gallerus on the Dingle Penin- 
sula, where the Irish language is still spok- 
en, and where one looks across the sea to 
the “next parish, New York.” This tiny 
building was built without mortar and has 
withstood the storms of perhaps fifteen 
hundred years. Inside it measures only 
fifteen and a quarter by ten feet, but the 
congregation was not supposed to go inside 
the church. The building was designed to 
house the sacraments, the church plate and 
the manuscript copies of Gospels and 
Psalter, and it was to be used by the monks 
for reading and writing. The congregation 
gathered outside on the grass, and were 
probably addressed by the monk from the 
doorway. 

Numerous small churches were built dur- 
ing the seventh and eighth centuries in Ire> 
land, all with steeply pitched roofs of stoné, 
heavy door lintels and plain, very thick 
walls. But perhaps the most unusual fea- 
ture of the Irish landscape is the round 
towers which add a striking note of dig- 
nity to the countryside. They are not pe- 
culiar to Ireland, but are more numerous 
there than elsewhere. These tall, slender 
structures range in height from sixty to 
one hundred and fifty feet, with narrow 
doorways from five to eleven feet above the 
level of the ground. They contain from 
three to five stories, each story connected 
with the others by ladders. Occasionally 
there are small windows lighting these lad- 
ders, and at the top there are four or five 
small windows immediately under the coni- 
cal stone roof. These towers, of which 
about seventy-five remain, were built for 
use as ecclesiastical belfries and as places 
of defense to which the monks could take 
the church plate and other valuable posses- 
sions in time of war or pillage. Thick walls 
and high doorways made these towers prac- 
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nis gold gorget, found in Gleninsheen, is 

excellent example of the exquisite work- 

unship of the early Irish goldsmiths. It 

ay be that it was a state collar of one of 
the early kings of Ireland. 
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tically impregnable to attack by raiders. 

Many stories have been told about the 
pagan uses to which these towers were put. 
The four upper windows were long thought 
to have astronomical significance, and it 
was said that the towers themselves were 
of Druid origin, or temples of Baal. How- 
ever, about one hundred years ago an emi- 
nent Irishman, Dr. George Petrie, satisfac- 
torily proved their Christian origin and the 
ecclesiastical purposes they served. They 
were doubtless used as watch towers, too. 
From the top of St. Bridget’s Tower at 
Kildare which is 108 feet high one gets a 
wonderful panoramic view of the surround- 
ing country. The floors and ladders in this 
tower have been restored so that one can 
climb to the top of it. I have been inside 
many of them and marvel afresh each time 
at the ingenuity of the builders. 

Many of the towers incline somewhat 
from the vertical. The famous leaning 
tower of Pisa is some thirteen feet out of 
the perpendicular, while that of Kilmac- 
duagh, County Galway, is estimated at 
seventeen and a half feet. The country 
people will tell you that the reason so many 
towers have resisted the ravages of time 
and’ human enemies is because “the mortar 
was mixed with ox blood to make it strong.”’ 

The high crosses of Ireland date from 
the same period as the round towers. These 
crosses are found in the graveyards of the 
more important ecclesiastical foundations, 
such as Clonmacnois, Monasterboice and 
Kells. They are almost all carved with 
scriptural scenes, varied with the geometri- 
cal patterns of spirals, interlace and fret- 
work so dear to the Irish artist’s heart and 
which are far more suitable for manuscripts 
than for stone. Certain Bible scenes appear 
over and over again, the Tempting of Adam 
and Eve, Cain and Abel, the Sacrifice of 
Isaac, Daniel in the Lion’s Den, the He- 
brews in the Fiery Furnace and others from 
the Old Testament; while from the New 
Testament the Gospel story is set forth 
with the Nativity, the visits of the Wise 
Men and. the Shepherds, the Baptism of 


It is probable that the crowns of the high 
kings of Ireland resembled the restoration 
above. It is based on two bronze fragments 
now in the National Museum of Dublin. 


Christ, the Crucifixion, the Soldiers at 
Christ’s Tomb, and Christ in Glory. 
The small scenes are vivid in spite of 
bad carving. The Irish craftsman in any 
medium was not fond of the human 
form, or else he deliberately ignored it. 
For this reason in sculpture as well as 
illumination, we get very stiff, badly pro- 
portioned human figures, like the St. 
Matthew from the book of Durrow, the 
queer little figure on the St. Gobnet 
Stone, possibly meant to represent the 
Saint herself, the extraordinary “Bishop 
of Killadeas,” or the weird figures at 
White Island, which some of us think 
are ecclesiastical caricatures done by the 
sculptor with his tongue in his cheek. 
These fascinating carved stones are 
scattered all over Ireland. All are prob- 
ably memorial stones of one kind or an- 
other, and some bear marks of having 
been “converted” to Christian purposes 
by the carving of a cross on what seems 
to have been originally a pagan stone. 
This is illustrated by the second Killadeas 
stone which bears on one face a cross 
within a circle, set upon a pedestal. On 
the other face the stone is carved with a 
series of what are known in Ireland as 
“cup marks,” the purpose of which is 
not clear, though they are thought to 
have some connection with Druid wor- 
ship, possibly with sacrifice. Three of 
these cup marks appear on the top of 
the St. Gobnet Stone, and the tradition 


‘is that they were made by the elbows and 


chin of the saint as she rested herself 
against the stone in prayer. 
Many valuable treasures were lost 
(Continued on page 46) 


The base of the round tower at Clon- 
dalkin shows how these structures were 
designed to provide safety for the Irish 
monks in times of danger. The doorway 
is thirteen feet above the ground. The 
first step up is six feet about the ground. 
Obviously it would be diffiult for ag- 
gressors to force an entrance into one of 
these towers. 
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National Museum of Dublin 

This yew-wood gaming board dates from the 

Viking Age. It was probably made for a 
game resembling our cribbage. 


D. C. Harris 
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German Railroads Information Office 
Danzig is one of the most perfectly preserved of all the great Hanseatic cities. At the left 


is the Town Hall, which dates from the fourteenth century, and in the background rises the 
brick tower of the cathedral. 


DANZIG=-THE TINDERBOX 


OF EUROPE 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Gdynia-Ame 

Once a drinking and dancing hall frequented 
by wealthy Danzigers, the fifteenth-century 
Artus Palace now serves as the stock 
exchange of the Free City. 


THE Poles will tell you that the city of 
Danzig remained continuously in Polands = 
possession from 1454 to 1793 when, for® 
the second time, Poland was dismembered = 
and partitioned amongst jealous bordering 
powers. For political reasons, then favor” 
ing the rising world might of Napoleon, Po>~ 
lish Gdansk—or German Danzig—was ~ 
handed over to Germany. In conclusion, 
the Poles will add, “The inhabitants of 
Danzig were always devoted subjects of 
Poland!” 

Ignoring the Polish contentions, the Ger- 
mans in their argument will go back to 4 
period nearly a century and a half before 
the beginning of the Polish claims. They 
will tell you in 1308 Danzig fell into the 
hands of the Teutonic Order, the contem- 
poraneous strong arm of power of the 
early Prussian state. The purely Slavonic 
city was rapidly submerged by its Teutonic 
conquerors and by 1343 was officially recog- 
nized as a Germanicized city. A few years 
later, Danzig joined the Hanseatic League 
and became one of the most powerful allies 
of this preeminently Germanic federation 
of northern towns working and fighting to- 
gether in the common cause of protection, 
domination and control of all Baltic and 
north country commerce. Danzig took an 
active and prominent part in the Hanseatie 
wars against enemy northern kingdoms and 
predatory pirates. Owing to its commercial- 
ly strategic position, near the influx 
of the Mottlau and Radaune Rivers into the 
Vistula, the population of the town im 
creased rapidly and a rich foreign trade 
poured through its arteries. Danzig be- 
came one of the most important of me- 
dieval commercial cities. 

Meanwhile, the despotic power of the 


Douglas Slocombe from Black Star 


pve is one of Danzig’s Polish 
‘kers. The Fountain of Nep- 
tune is below. 


Gdynia-A merica Line 


Teutonic Order had begun to decline as 
the commercial might of the Hanseatic 
cities increased without either aid or fear 
of their inland incursions. In 1466 Danzig 
threw off the yoke of the Teutonic Order 
after a desperate struggle, and declared it- 
self a “free city,” placing itself under the 
protection of the kings of Poland. It still 
belonged to the Germanic Hanseatic League 
and showed its Teutonic -religious leanings 
by espousing the Reformation of Martin 
Luther in preference to the pronounced Ro- 
man Catholicism of Poland, her protector. 

In 1807 Danzig was taken from the Ger- 
mans when the Prussian Marshall Kalc- 
kreuth, after an obstinate resistance, sur- 
rendered the town to the French Marshall 
Lefebvre, who in consequence of this suc- 
cess was created “Duc de Dantzig” by Na- 
poleon. Danzig remained in possession of 
the French for seven years, when its sov- 
reignty was again handed over to the Ger- 
mans. 

During the following hundred years, 
Danzig enjoyed peace and a moderated 
prosperity as a purely German city. 

The destiny of Danzig again became in- 
volved with the fortunes of Germans in 
the World War. With the defeat of the 
German armies, Danzig was set adrift and 
once again the controversy loomed over 


‘asked for. 


priority rights of possession and control. 

By the Treaty of Versailles, Danzig, with 
784 square miles of surrounding territory 
and a population of 385,000 inhabitants, was 
taken from Germany and constituted a “free 
state” under the protection of the League 
of Nations, which is represented by a resi- 
dent High Commissioner. The supreme 
power is vested in the people of Danzig 
and its legislative assembly or Volkstag. 
Since 1922, the Free State of Danzig has 
been included in the Polish Customs area. 

This brings to the fore the third and 
least considered side of Danzig, the peo- 
ple of Danzig themselves. They have be- 
come prisoners and sufferers from a “‘free- 
dom” which they neither demanded nor 
Once again they find them- 
selves the unhappy bone of contention, the 
center of the age-old struggle between Teu- 
ton and Slav. 

All of Danzig’s troubles—as well as her 
fortunes—have always been rooted in her 
strategic position ot the mouth of the Vis- 
tula. Two centuries ago, a Polish king 
stated the eternal problem. “He who con- 
trols the mouth of the Vistula holds the 


‘lifeline of Poland, for good or for ill!” 


When the so-called peacemakers at Ver- 
sailles recreated Poland, they simultaneously 
(Continued on page 43) 
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German Railroads Information Office 


The old wooden crane used to unload ships 
in medieval times still stands on the bank 
of the Vistula. In the center background 
the tower of the cathedral is seen again, 
and at the left is the spire of the Town Hall. 


Standing on the pier at Zoppot, not far 

from Danzig, these storm troopers discuss 

the rival city of Gdynia which is just visible 
from where they stand. 


Douglas Slocombe from Black Star | 


ROUND-UP — IN THE WEST 


Euing Galloway 


FLORIDA COWPUNCHERS 


THEY TELL a story of a man who im- 
poverished himself seeking treasure in the 
remote corners of the earth, only to find 
a diamond mine in his back yard. Being 
by profession an author of Western stories, 
I have covered quite a lot of territory in 
the hope of discovering a surviving bit of 
the old West about which I write: the 
West of cattle and cowboy, gambler and 
gunman, range feud and rustler. There 
should be—must be—some isolated spot in 
that vast region between the Mississippi and 
the Pacific where the law is still compara- 
tively unknown, where feuds are settled in a 
pall of gunsmoke, where the rustler rides 
to Eternity on a leaden slug; but strangely 
enough I did not find my old West there. 
I found it, so to speak, in my own back 
yard—in Florida. 

It comes as a surprise, even to the mod- 
ern Floridian, to learn that Florida is a 
beef cattle state. Yet Florida has its herds 
of beef cattle, and these herds graze over 
vast expanses of open range. Where there 
are cattle, there are of necessity cowboys; 
where the range is unfenced, bickerings, 
quarrels and bloody feuds develop. And 
since roving cattle offer such tempting op- 
“portunities to the lawless, the rancher is 
often harassed by individuals and gangs 


who seek to profit by killing and selling their: 


neighbors’ beef. 

I had lived in Florida over a year before 
I discovered my diamond mine. My enlight- 
ening came about in a very casual way. One 
of the riding academies got up a moonlight 
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By PAUL EVAN LEHMAN 
Photographs by Paladin 


party, and, being an enthusiastic horseman, 
I went along. It was an early fall night, 
and a big moon hung low in the east. As 
our horses picked their way through the 
scrub palmetto I noticed in front of me a 
young woman who was riding Western 
fashion—stock saddle and long stirrups. 
Curiosity aroused, I urged my own mount 
a little closer. I saw that the saddle was 
studded ; there were strings depending from 
leather rosettes; serviceable tapederos pro- 
tected the toes of the rider’s boots. And the 
pony had the action’ and build of a range 
mustang, 

At the first opportunity I pulled up be- 
side the young lady. These parties are 
more or less informal, so I felt no reluc- 
tance in addressing her, 

“Yes,” she replied to my question, “he 
is a mustang. My husband owns the 7K 
ranch, and some of his boys cut a stallion 
out of a wild band and broke him for me. 
We shipped him down here so that I could 
use him on these night rides.” 

“The 7K?” I asked politely. “In what 
state is that located?” 

She looked at me in surprise. ‘Why, in 
this state; in Florida. Pasco County, to be 
exacias 

“A ranch—in Florida? You mean a cat- 
tle ranch?” 

“Of course. Didn’t you know we had 
ranches here?) And you a writer of cow- 
boy stories, too!” 

I confessed my ignorance. “You'll be 
telling me now that you have cowboys and 


range feuds and rustlers, I suppose,” I said 
banteringly. 

She answered soberly. “We do. All of 
them. And Winchesters, and six-shooters. 
and everything else that the old West had 
except stagecoaches. One of our boys shot 
and killed a rustler not so long ago.” 

The next day I started for her husband's 
ranch. 

As my car rolled along the smooth high- 
way north of Tampa, I scanned the sur- 
rounding country with a new eagerness. I 
noticed stretches of prairie land, as flat as 
a dinner plate, knee deep in grass, dotted 
with slash pines and clumps of cypress. I 
realized now that this grass provided na- 
ture’s food for range stock; the trees of- 
fered shade from the direct rays of the suny 
the cypress heads indicated the presence of 
deep, dark pools of fresh water. Little 
clusters of cattle were encountered along 
the highway. I had noticed them before, 
but now I examined them more carefully, 
and I saw that instead of the stray dairy 
stock I had carelessly assumed them to be 
they were range cattle, tough and wiry, 
some of them as wild as deer. 

At length I reached the place where I 
was instructed to leave the main highway; 
but I saw no cattle or any evidence what- 
ever that I was approaching a cattle ranch. 
Nevertheless, I turned into a side road, and 
presently sighted some newly built corrals 
and a dipping vat. As I left the car, a man 
came to the door of a sun-blasted house, 
and I had my first good view of a Florida 


‘ 


ROUND UP — IN THE EAST 


There are more head of cattle grazing today in Florida than in Wyoming. As for the Florida cowboys, they follow the tradition of their Western 
brothers. In cowpunching and horsemanship they are the peers of the men who ride the range from Wyoming to Texas. 


owman. And found him true to type. 
He was of average height and build, 
annied and weather-beaten, with lean cheeks 
nd pale blue eyes that seemed to bore right 
arough one. He wore a wide-brimmed 
tetson, overalls, and high-laced, flat-heeled 
oots. There was the same rolling gait that 
; so characteristic of the Western puncher 
—a gait that is the product of long hours 
1 the saddle. Your Florida cowboy, like 
is Western brother, will not walk if there 
; a horse at all handy. 

He eyed me keenly. There was no expres- 
ion on his face except, perhaps, a very 
uild curiosity. It was up to me to do the 
ulking. I proceeded to explain my presence. 
His face relaxed just a bit. “So Ruth 
sent yo’ up heah. Yes, I’m her husband, 
nd this is my outfit. Come on ovah and 
lake yo’self at home.” 

For narrative purposes, I shall not at- 
ampt to give the exact dialect. But it 
light have been a character from one of 
ly Own yarns speaking, There was that 
oft Southern drawl of the Texan, the drop- 
ing of the r’s and the languid delivery 
iat makes the speech of the true Southerner 
) pleasing to the ear. Nothing staccato 
bout it; nothing harsh or irritating. 
mooth. 

Two other men appeared from some- 
here about, the place. Young stalwart 
ellows, both of them, with the same ex- 
ressionless faces and direct gaze. It was 
s though they were waiting for me to 
rove myself before they unbent in the 
ightest. The boss and I had hunkered 
own on our heels, and I had passed him 


I GREW UP IN FLORIDA 


The ancestors of this white-faced Hereford 
originated in Herefordshire, England. These 
‘cattle were first introduced into America by 
Henry Clay of Kentucky in 1817. The 
Hereford’s strong constitution and_ thick 
coat of hair make it especially suited to ex- 
posure and conditions of hardship. 
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THE SACRED BULL OF INDIA 


The hump on the neck of this Brahma bull 


has earned him the name of “buffalo cow 
among Florida stockmen. 


” 


a cigar. He lighted it before speaking. 
“Boys,” he said, “this is Mr. Lehman. 
He’s a writah. Come up to take a look at 


our place. Mr. Lehman, meet up with Joe. 


and Ray.” 

I grinned and nodded. 
back. 

“Howdy,” drawled Ray. They gravely 
squatted on their heels and busied them- 
selves with cigarettes. 

“Well,” I said, “I was wondering when 
I came up the road where you keep your 
stock. I haven’t seen a head except along 
the road.” 

“They’re back in the woods,” explained 
the boss. ‘““Those cows you seen were grazin’ 
on the Bermuda grass planted by the High- 
way Commission.” 

“Then the cattle graze on open range?” 

“Some of the pasture land is fenced, some 
isn’t. At Brighton there are forty-five 


They grinned 


A NEWCOMER TO THE RANGE 


Though he is on his feet, and able to take care of himself, this youngster is only twenty-four hours old. His father was one of the Brahma bulls im- 
ported to breed with native stock because the sacred cattle of India are immune to tick diseases. 


thousand acres under fence. There must 
be fifty thousand head of stock grazin’ 
there. But much of the range is open. I 
graze cows over three counties, and I’m 
just a little fella. One outfit in Polk, High- 
land, and Okeechobee Counties is fifteen 
miles wide and nearly fifty long. Down 
in DeSoto County they graze about fifty 
thousand head. Up in Dixie County yo’ll 
find a herd of about fifteen thousand. Lykes 
Brothers of Tampa run—well, I’d hate 
to even estimate how many cows they run. 
They have their own packin’ house and line 
of refrigerator steamships. Then there’s 
more down around Punta Gorda. And 
in Washington County. Some of it is fine 
beef. Dippin’ is goin’ on now, and the 
Texas fever is bein’ eliminated. Down at 
the Brighton place they are tick free, and 
they’re gradin’ up their cattle by crossin’ 
native beef with the Brahma and Angus 
bulls. They got twelve hundred acres in 
improved grass pasture for toppin’ off the 
beef, and I understand that they’ve spent 
over thirty thousand dollars experimentin’ 
with tropical and semi-tropical grasses. 
‘They’ve found over thirty that are suitable 
for grazin’ purposes.” 

“You use brands, I suppose?” 

“Sho’ do. Brands and ear marks both. 
I run a combined 7K, taken from the seven 
Kersey brothers who first owned the outfit.” 


“My pappy ran the combined HA,” said 
Joe. “He used an upper bit, half-crop, swal- 
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low fork.” Strange jargon to the uninitiated. 

“There was a combined HB down in De- 
Soto County,” said Ray. 

Then followed a perfect barrage of 
brands and ear markings. It seemed that 
these boys knew every brand of any con- 
sequence in their part of the country, to- 
gether with the complicated ear markings 
that went with each. I heard mentioned the 
Horseshoe, Bar 7, Circle Hat, Circle R, 
Diamond T, Crow Foot, Double C, E 
Flower de Luce (probably fleur-de-lis), and 
many others. They spoke of upper and un- 
der bits, splits, crops and half crops, pail 
handles, staple and swallow forks, and other 
markings that I cannot begin to remember. 

“Joe,” interrupted the boss at last. “Go 
down and haze out some cows. I reckon 
Lehman would like to look at some.” 

Joe got to his feet, hitched his riding 
breeches, and strode off toward a fenced-in 


pasture. A half dozen horses were grazing 
there. He went inside and caught a com- 
pactly built dark bay. 

“That’s his pet hawss,” observed the boss. 
“Ran wild on the range here until we cut 
him out and broke him. Joe calls him 
Bill. Those other little fellas are mus- 
tangs, too. The black is named Pistol Ball, 
and he’s all of twenty yeahs old, I reckon. 
We turned him out to die three yeahs ago, 
but he missed his grain and come back. 
Those others are Dynamite, Gunpowder 
and Buckshot. That big one is mine. He'll 
go over twelve hundred pounds. Always 
did like a big hawss; they don’t fall down 
so often.” 

“That's right,” agreed Ray lazily, “but 
when they do they’re a heap harder to hold 
in yore lap.” 

We got up and walked over to the cor- 
ral where Joe was slipping a bridle on his 


HEADING FOR NEW PASTURES 


Thousands of head of cattle range the Florida prairies and turpentine pine forests. In this group the four Aberdeen-Angus at the right are being brought 
back into proper formation. They are members of a sturdy breed introduced into America in 1873 and conspicuously successful in competition at fat 


3ill horse. The little animal was mag- 
tificently proportioned. He stood there 
with arched neck and alert ears while Joe 
threw on and cinched the heavy stock sad- 
lle. I cannot really say that I saw him 
mount, so rapidly was the action performed ; 
put I did see what happened immediately 
afterwards. 

Horse and rider disappeared behind a 
fringe of scrub pines. Presently I heard 
a shrill yipping, accompanied by the sharp 
cracks of the stock whip, and from the 
woods came trooping a string of cattle. I 
watched eagerly. Range stuff, all of them; 
ten — twenty — thirty — fifty —\I stopped 
counting. 

The boss walked to the fence and called 
to Joe: “Drive that brindle in heah, Throw 
the rest back.” 

Joe nodded, and little Bill responded to 
the spur. Now I was treated to an ex- 
hibition of riding that held me spellbound. 
Bill ran the brindle down and headed him. 
Back along the wire fence the steer thun- 
dered, right past the open gate. Bill’s horse 
unlimbered. He literally flew after the run- 
ning steer. Joe’s whip cracked in front 
of the animal’s face. The steer wheeled— 
dashed back over the course he had just 
covered. Bill spun on a dime and set out 
after him. Again that perverse animal ran 
past the opening, again Bill headed him off, 
again Joe’s long stock whip cracked. Back 
and forth along the fence they raced, the 
steer refusing to enter the opened gate. 
Bill raced in pursuit, driving the brindle 
implacably, hedging him in a rapidly short- 
ening space of which the pasture gate was 
the middle. The animal wheeled desperate- 
ly, made one last lunge, almost succeeded 
in passing the opening. Then, at just the 
right moment, Joe’s whip cracked at the 


stock shows. 


very tip of the steer’s muzzle. It was too 
much. He swerved and ran into the pas- 
ture. Joe was grinning as he followed. 

One thing that had caught and held my 
attention was the masterly way Joe handled 
his long stock-whip. I asked to examine it, 
and he gravely handed it to me. It was 
made of hand-plaited buckskin (plain raw- 
hide will not hold up under the strain) and 
was about an inch in diameter where it was 
tied to the hickory handle. It tapered gently 
to a double ten-inch thong at the end of its 
eighteen-foot length. I afterwards heard 
that this “cracker” is responsible for the 
nickname that is applied to the native Flor- 
idian. The whole thing was as sinuous 
as a blacksnake, and was kept pliable by 
the application of tallow and pine tar. The 
stock whip is a major part of the Florida 
cowboy’s equipment, and he is as careful of 
it as he is of his horse or his gun. 

Like so many other things in Florida the 
stock whip dates back to the days of early 
Spanish colonization, Although it has been 
adopted by the Australian cowman as his 
own, the original users were the vaqueros, 
or Spanish cowboys, of South and Central 
America. The proper manipulation of this 
peculiar instrument is an art to be ac- 
quired only after diligent practice. I have 
stood beside a cowboy, and, whip in hand, 
followed faithfully every movement he 
made. At first I succeeded only in wrap- 
ping myself in its folds, knocking off my 
hat, or raising welts on my body. After 
a deal of practice and the expenditure of 
much energy I succeeded in coaxing from 
it the very faintest of pops. Joe, who is 
about two-thirds of my size and weight, can 
take that whip and make a living, writhing 
thing of it without the slightest effort. At 
his will it coils and spits and cracks. I 


have seen him stand its length from the 
corral fence and leisurely flick a cigarette 
paper to bits with the stinging lash. An 
expert can easily snip a cigarette from one’s 
lips. : 

The cowman uses it to drive stock. A 
recalcitrant steer suddenly swerves from the 
herd and heads for a cool bit of pasture 
beside the trail. Your cowboy rides up, 
his long whip writhes and straightens, there 
is a crack like a pistol shot beside the ani- 
mal’s head, and if he is a wise steer he will 
turn back to his place. If he isn’t—well, 
that ten-inch cracker can burn a hole right 
through the toughest cow hide! 

When I drove back to St. Petersburg 
that night, I knew for a certainty that 
Florida was indeed a cattle state, with cow- 
boys and wild horses. I also had begun to 
realize that in this great realm of cattledom 
there would be range feuds and rustling. 
Several times I had been tempted to ask 
about the cow thief that one of the 7K 
boys had shot, but I had hardly become well 
enough acquainted with them to go into such 
delicate matters as yet. I wondered whether 
it had been Joe or Ray or Wilbur who had 
meted out this crude frontier justice. 

Usually the Florida cowboy is a soft- 
spoken fellow, self-possessed, with admira- 
ble poise. He is amazingly slow to anger, 
but he is apt to be a terrific fighter when 
once he is aroused: His costume in many 
respects is the same as that of the West- 
ern puncher. He uses the forty-five caliber 
single-action Colt, and because much of his 
shooting is done from the saddle he wears 
it belted close, on the left side, butt for- 
ward. Although the lariat is not so much 
in evidence, each outfit will have one man 
who is expert in its use. 

Range feuds are not talked about openly. 
They are private matters, to be settled 
strictly between the warring parties. Many 
of them are conducted unnoticed by the 
outside world. I know a cattleman who 
carries a forty-five everywhere he goes, He 
is never without it. His wife told me about 

(Continued on page 46) 


BOOTY FOR THE RUSTLERS 


Cattle rustling is an inevitable evil in cattle 

regions—and Florida is no exception. Fine 

herds of cattle such as these full-blooded 

Aberdeen-Angus are tempting booty for the 
lawless. 
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ASIDE from its main interest as a Lincoln 
shrine, the restored village of New Salem 
stands today as another authentic reproduc- 
tion of the nation’s past. As the restoration 
of Williamsburg, Virginia, shows the en- 
vironment of our Colonial ancestors in the 
eighteenth century, so the restoration of 
New Salem brings back the mode of life of 
the pioneers in the early nineteenth century. 
In these two places, then, the American of 
today can get the feel of life as it was lived 
by this country’s two greatest idols—Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. 

A visit to New Salem State Park gives 
a realistic glimpse of what village life was 
like on the Western frontier. It was a mode 
of life strikingly different from that of 
Williamsburg, where people lived in brick 
homes of imposing architecture and enjoyed 
the comforts and refinements of a civiliza- 
tion that was still dominated by English 
standards. 

But in New Salem, at the time Lincoln 
conducted a general store there with Will- 
iam F. Berry, everything was crude and 
primitive. The houses were built of oak 
logs with walls that were “chinked”, and 
some of them had dirt floors, others punch-, 


eon floors. Wooden hinges and latches were. 


used; windows were small because glass 
was scarce; and at night light was supplied 
by home-made tallow candles. 

New Salem is truly a “ghost town” 
brought back to life. After flourishing for 
about ten years, or from 1830 to 1840, it 
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NEW 


SALEM RESTORED 


Peter Lukins, the cobbler, was one. of the 
pioneers in New Salem. His home is seen at 
the right behind the old well. The portrait of 
Lincoln at the left was painted in 1860 by 


George Frederick Wright. 


gradually disappeared until all that was left 
standing was the gray, weather-beaten, 
moldering log cabin that had once been the 
cooper shop of Henry Onstot—a cabin, in- 
cidentally, that Onstot didn’t build until 
1840, several years after Lincoln left New 
Salem. All around this bleak cabin, in the 
years after the disappearance of the village, 
there was nothing but a grassy, wind-swept 
bluff, with a stone foundation sticking out 
here and there looking down on the San- 
gamon River below. 

Then there began to be talk of restoring 
the village. In 1906 William Randolph 
Hearst bought the land on which New 
Salem stood and conveyed it in trust to the 
Old Salem Chautauqua Association, which 
had been staging summer programs across 
the river. In turn the association, with the 
consent of Mr. Hearst, turned the site over 
to the state. In 1921 a stone museum was 
built on the hillside and it now has on dis- 
play many antiques of the Lincoln era. 

The whole project of restoring the village 
moved along slowly, however, until Henry 


, Horner, a probate judge of Chicago, was 


elected governor of the state in 1932. Gov- 
ernor Horner is a widely-known Lincoln 
scholar and collector, his interest in this 
subject dating back to the time when he 
was a law partner of Frank A. Whitney, 
whose father, Henry C. Whitney, was once 
a law partner of Abraham Lincoln and sub- 
sequently a Lincoln biographer. When 
Judge Horner became chief executive of the 


state, one of the first things he did was to 
hasten the work of restoring New Salem 
village. 

Today, as a result of Governor Horner’s 
zeal, seventeen cabins are restored to their 
original sites and are furnished throughout 
with authentic household articles and furni- 


ture of the kind in use on the Western 


prairies more than a hundred years ago. 
Many of these pieces were originally the 
belongings of the New Salem settlers them- 
selves and were donated to the restored vil 
lage by descendants of these settlers living 
in nearby Petersburg—the town whose 


rapid rise caused the eclipse of New Salem. 
This phase of the restoration was largely 


the work of members of the Old Salem 
Lincoln League, with headquarters im 
Petersburg. Now regarded as the largest 
and best collection of pioneer relics to be 


found anywhere. in the country, totaling — 


nine hundred items, the New Salem articles 
have been numbered and described in a 
booklet, “Catalogue of New Salem Collec- 
tion of Pioneer Relics,” issued by the state. 

The cabins are on each side of the main 


road which runs east and west along the 


top of the bluff. Below the bluff, where the 
Sangamon River swings out into a curve, 


was the site of the saw and grist mill, as_ 


well as the mill dam built by John Cameron 
and his uncle, James Rutledge, in 1828—an 
enterprise which led to the founding of 
New Salem. It was on that mill dam, in the 
spring of 1831, that young Abe Lincoln’s 
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flatboat, laden with goods belonging to 
Denton Offut, became stranded. As a result 
Lincoln made his first contact with the vil- 
lage where some few months later he took 
up residence and lived for the next seven 
years. In that village he was to become a 
sort of Jack-of-all-Trades—clerk, mill hand, 
soldier, storekeeper, postmaster, deputy sur- 
veyor, public speaker, state legislator. 

On the hilltop above stands the Denton 
Offut store where Abe Lincoln got his first 
job in New Salem. He was then twenty- 
two years old. Offut thought a great deal 
of his lanky, raw-boned young clerk, and 
is quoted as boasting: “He knows more 
than any man in the United States 
Some day he will be President of the 
United States.” It was in this store that 
two of the articles now on display in the 
restored village were purchased_in' 1832. 
These are a porcelain dish and a fiddle- 
shaped, blown-glass whiskey flask. Just 
north of the Offut store stands the restora- 
tion of Bill Clary’s tavern—a crude log 
hut in which barrels are resting on a 
wooden rack behind the bar of rough 
planking. Bill Clary lost a ten dollar bet 
that Lincoln, the new clerk down the road, 
couldn’t “throw” Jack Armstrong, husky 
hero of the Clary’s Grove Boys. 

This event, as well as many others 
Staged by the roustabouts of the village, 
such as wrestling matches, gander pulling 
contests, horse races and cock fights, were 
all held in the vicinity of Clary’s tavern; 
and here, too, Lincoln was elected captain 
of a company—largely composed of the 
self-same roustabouts—to fight in the 
Black Hawk War. Both the Clary tavern 
and Offut store are some distance away 
from the main part of the village and 
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THE RUTLEDGE TAVERN 


The Rutledge Tavern was built by one of the 
town’s founders and the father of Ann Rut- 
ledge, Lincoln’s first love. The cabin was built 
in 1828 and later enlarged to accommodate 
guests. At left is the restored interior of the 
Berry-Lincoln store where groceries, crockery, 
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dress goods, ox yokes, hardware, whiskey and 


other sundries were sold. 


from their doorways, looking westward, 
one can see the log houses of New Salem 
standing on each side of the road. 

One of the best and most authentic of the 
restorations is the Berry-Lincoln store. It 
was the only sheathed log building in New 
Salem. An interesting thing happened 
while this house was being rebuilt. A well 
some thirty feet deep was discovered by 
workmen almost in front of the site of the 
store. Nothing had ever been known of this 
well before. In its bottom they found a 


number of rusty tools and other articles. 
The interior of the store, warmed by a 
crude stone fireplace on the mantel of 
which stands a Seth Thomas clock, is 
stocked throughout with the sort of mer- 
chandise—including a barrel with a spigot 
in it—that Lincoln and his partner had on 
hand. Their license to sell retail liquors, as 
told by Carl Sandburg in his excellent Lin- 
coln biography, “specified that they could 
sell whiskey at 121%4 cents a pint, and 
(Continued on page 45) 


IN A PIONEER HOME 


It was in log cabins of this kind that the people of New Salem lived during the time that 
Lincoln stayed there. This is one of the rooms in the restored cabin and cooper shop of 
Henry Onstot. 
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Dept. Public Works and Buildinas, Springfield 


On the bow of the cable ship there are sheaves specially constructed so that the cable may 
be payed out or pulled in as the occasion demands. 


REPAIRING DEEP-SEA CABLES 


By LAWRENCE G. GREEN 


Photographs by Neville Clayton 


“There is no sound, no echo of sound, im 
the deserts of the deep, 
Or the great grey level plains of ooze 
where the shell-burred cables creep.” 
Kipling. 


WHAT a weird task it is, this business 
of fishing for cable in “the utter dark, where 
the blind white sea-snakes are.” And how 
strange that so few writers, apart from 
H. de Vere Stacpoole (who was once sur- 
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geon on a cable ship) and Kipling, should 
have dramatized the lives of the men who 
repair the deep-sea cables. Their adventures 
would fill a library. 

For years it had been my ambition to see 
a cable ship at work. I had been on board 
several of these sleek white vessels with 
their raked yellow funnels, ships often mis- 
taken for luxurious steam yachts. And I 
had met the men of the shore stations, too, 
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in remote tropical places like Sierra Leone 
and Mauritius, Mozambique and Zanzibar. | 
But it was not until the Norseman came to | 
Table Bay recently to lay a new inshore | 
cable that I was able to watch a job in | 
progress. 

At one time cable ships lay in port month | 
after month waiting for an emergency call. 
The world was cut up into comparatively 
small patrol areas, and a large fleet was . 
maintained in readiness to put to sea at 
a moment’s notice. , 

Those days are over. When I was on 
board the Norseman I learned that the . 
modern cable ship covers an enormous area | 
and is kept at sea, on an average, for about | 
three hundred days a year. 

These men see not only the great ports of 
the world, but also monsoon-swept coral | 
atolls, lonely volcanic peaks, tropical riy- © 
ers, sutf-beaten coasts and other remote 
places. Their movements are unpredict- 
able. “‘Pernambuco-St. Vincent line dead,” 
comes an urgent message. The Norseman 
steams out of Rio to repair the break. She 
may be away for a few weeks or many 

’ months—the “‘breakdown gang”’ of the sea 
can never tell where the next fault will be 
detected, or how long the job will take 
them. 

In the Norseman’s charthouse I was 
shown the ground the ship had covered 
during one year. Her “beat” includes some 
of the North Atlantic and all the South 
Atlantic. She cruises from the Azores to 
Cape Town on the east, including the whole 
West African coast. On the west it 
stretches from the steaming heat of the 
West Indies to the gales of the Falkland 
Islands. There are 40,000 miles of cable 
in those seas, and the ship must steam 
35,000 miles a year to maintain communi- 
cations. Most of the breaks and leaks” 
occur on the Brazilian coast, but Ae 
Norseman goes much farther afield, as her 
log reveals. f 

During May on a recent cruise, for ex 
ample, she was renewing sections of cable” 
in the River Plate. Then Rio called, and 
throughout June and July she was hooking 
and splicing the troublesome coast cables. 
In August she steered for the penal settle= 
ment of Fernando Noronha, almost on the ~ 
equator—the Brazilian “Devil’s Island” 
where the convicts live contentedly. 

“We dug a trench for the shore end of 
the cable with the aid of a hundred mur- 
derers,” the Norseman’s chief officer told 
me. “A happy, hard-working crowd they 

were, guarded by a fellow convict. The 

manager of the French cable company, who 
had lived on Fernando Noronha for twenty 
years, declared that he preferred the island 
to any other cable station in the world.” 
Back to Rio, where the Norseman spent 

September repairing bay lines. Two months 

on the Brazilian coast followed, and to- 
wards Christmas the ship was grappling in 
deep water off Pernambuco. From there 


she crossed the ocean to the Cape Verde 
Islands to renew all “shore ends.” The fol- 
lowing January and February found her 
making more deep-water repairs to the Per- 
nambuco-St. Vincent line, and rolling in the 
West African shallows. 

- March brought the hardest task of the 
year. Cable laid half a century ago between 
St. Vincent and Bathurst, lying two and one- 
half miles deep, had to be raised and re- 
paired. Again and again the Norseman 
steamed across the area of the break seeking 
the thin wire on the ocean bed far below. 
The depth of water was so great that the 
cable when lifted would not support its 
own weight. Ten times it broke under the 
strain. The problem was solved by splicing 


in a new section of cable twelve miles long, 
but the job cost £20,000 and lasted eighteen 
days. After that effort the crew of the 
Norseman were not sorry to see Cape Town. 

There is a standard textbook, known in 
the service as the “Child’s Guide to Cable 
Work,” which explains many of the intri- 
cate operations carried out every year. But 
often enough the cable ship men face diffi- 
culties which have to be overcome by sheer 
ingenuity. 

“The worst place in the world for cable 
work is the Congo estuary,” one officer told 
me. “Channels hundreds of fathoms deep 
are scoured out by floods. The banks on 
either side are as steep as the sides of a 
house. You can imagine the task of laying 


cable accurately from the shallows, across 
the deep trench, to the shallows on the far 
side.” 

Then there are the beaches of West Af- 
rica where hundreds of natives in surf boats 
are drowned every year. I had a taste of 
that sensational experience myself on the 
Gold Coast some years ago, racing ashore 
in a boat manned by paddlers, on the crest 
of a roaring wave. To land a cable under 
such conditions is sometimes impossible. 
So the cable ship anchors beyond the surf 
and sends a line ashore with a rocket. The 
beach party then drag the heavy cable 
through the surf. 

Captains of cable steamers are compelled 

(Continued on page 47) 


Captains of cable steamers are 
frequently compelled to take 
their steamers into dangerous 
positions. At the right the 
cable ship Norseman lies at 
anchor near the southwest shore 
of Africa where it is laying a 
new cable with the aid of buoys. 
At the upper left water is 
being played over the cable 
as it is being unrolled over the 
winch drum. In the center left 
Portuguese seamen are handling 
the cable, and at the bottom 
the chief electrician is watch- 
ing a meter which registers the 
strain on the grapnel rope. 


| 
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Copra is the chief export of the remote island of Niua Fo’ou, which sprang into the headlines in 1930 when an expedition of British and American 
scientists went there to witness a total eclipse of the sun. In this picture the scientists are landing their stores at Agaha at the foot of the copra chute. 
The copra shed in which the dried broken kernels of the coconut are stored stands on the cliff above the rocky shore. 


SWIMMING THE 


°*F IN CAN ISLAND!” This name has 
caused a query to arise in the minds of 
many. It was bestowed on my island para- 
dise by tourists who, passing on the good 
ship Tofua, watched the delivery of mail to 
waiting swimmers. The “mailbags” were 
forty-pound cracker tins, sealed and _ sol- 


Niua Fo’ou is a tiny volcanic island in the 

Tonga, or Friendly, group about midway 

between Samoa and Fiji. It was discovered 

in 1791 by Captain Edwards of the English 

frigate Pandora and became a British pro- , 
tectorate in 1900. 
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By CHARLES S. RAMSAY 


dered by the ship’s carpenter, and dumped 
overboard. 

The tongue of the white man usually ties 
itself into knots over the island’s real name 
—Niua Fo’ou—so no wonder one of. the 
tourists complained: “We can never pro- 
nounce that. We shall call it Tin Can Is- 
land.” 

Of all the two hundred and fifty islands 
in the tiny South Sea kingdom of Tonga, 
Niua Fo’ou is the most remote, the most 
rugged, the most dangerous and the most 
beautiful. Sprung from Vulcan’s fiery 
loins, she now lies verdure-draped. Sharp- 
fanged coasts keep ceaseless guard over her 
virgin loveliness, and her heart is a sapphire 
lake. For eleven years of twenty-five spent 
in the South Seas, I have known and loved 
her and the twelve hundred kindly natives 
whose life I shared. 

The great war had been raging in Europe 
for three months before a belated steamer 
brought the news to Tonga. In a mad mo- 
ment I abandoned the peaceful pursuit of 
copra trading to flounder with rifle and pack 
through the mud of Flanders. Three years 
of the hell of war made me more apprecia- 
tive of the peace and beauty of the South 
Seas, and when the opportunity to go to 
Niua Fo’ou was offered me, I seized it 
eagerly. 

At dawn on Mav 31. 1921, I rose from 
my mat spread on the hatch of the three- 


MAIL IN THE SOUTH 


SEAS 


masted schooner Speedway, and joined the 
shadowy bulk of the captain at the rail. 
Together we watched our approach to Niua 
Fo’ou. 

What a contrast to other islands I had 
known! No white sandy beach showed 
like lace against green velvet; no coral reef 
extended sheltering arms offering snug an- 
chorage in a quiet lagoon. Instead, steep 
cliffs of jagged rock, black and volcanic, 
rose from the water in almost insurmount- 
able walls. Spray spread a gauzy cloud of 
mist over the basalt barriers as the long 
rolling swells of the Pacific crashed onto 
them. Comber after comber thundered in 
with a never-ending, rumbling roar, and, 
leaping high into the air, fell back on the 
black cliffs and poured down their sides 
in hissing cascades. This was Niua Fo’ou. 

As the sun rose, we dropped anchor on 
the northern side, sheltered from the free- 
blowing trades that had sped us. 

To the uninitiated, landing on Niua Fo’ou 
appears dangerous in the extreme. The 
seas surge in beside the utu-loa, a long 
point of rock extending for thirty fathoms 
from the base of the cliff. On its shore- 
ward side is a ledge usually submerged by 
the rolling waves. Seaward of the ledge, 
in about ten feet of water, is an anchor. 
When cargo is worked, a five-inch rope is 
made fast to it, the other end is secured 
ashore, and the rope buoyed to the surface. 


As a double-ended whaleboat approaches, 
one of the crew picks up the rope and takes 
a turn around a belaying pin in the bow. 
The boat swings around, and the steersman 
then hitches the line to the post in the 
stern. Thus held, the boat sidles in close to 
the ledge. 

I must confess my heart was in my mouth 
as we approached the white welter ahead of 
us. Unconcernedly the steersman watched 
the waves. Suddenly he told the oarsmen 
to stop rowing. His lips moved as he count- 
ed seven great breakers surging in. ‘The 
next one will be a small one,” he said. “We 
will go in on it.’”’ As the boat lifted slightly 
beneath us he yelled: “Tou 0!” and the oars 
dipped in strongly, sending the boat for- 
ward to the rope. 

The maneuver of making fast was adroit- 
ly accomplished. The boat dropped to a 
lower level as the backwash swept out. 
“Fai vave!” yelled the steersman, and the 
captain and I, taking his advice to “step on 
it,” jumped lightly onto the ledge. 

Bags of copra were chasing one another 
down a long wooden chute which extended 
from the cliff top to aderrick near the 
landing place. Close to the head of the 
chute stood the store and copra shed. In 
a grassy enclosure was the dwelling house, 
three-roomed and comfortable, with veran- 
dah back and front. 

I was pleased with my new home, but 
one thought worried me. How about mail 
during the hurricane season? For six 
months of the year, the “trades” take a va- 
cation from their steady labors, and are 
replaced by variable winds. During these 
months may be expected the devastating 
hurricanes so dreaded by people of the Is- 
lands. For this reason the small cutters 


SAILBOATING ON LAKE VAI LAHI 


The crater of what was once an active 
volcano is now a lake where bathing and 
sailboating may be enjoyed in safety. 
There is even duck shooting where the 
luxuriant tropical vegetation which 
clothes the precipitous sides of the lake 
has formed a marshy foreground. 


DISCHARGING CARGO 


The coastline of Niua Fo’ou is so precipitous and the sea so turbulent that loading and 

unloading supplies is a hazardous task at best. Boats are sidled up to the rocky ledge by 

means of a rope which is attached at one end to an anchor out to sea, wound around a 
belaying pin in the bow of the boat, and fastened to the shore at the other end. 


on which we depended for supplies and 
mail ceased to run. Also, huge swells al- 
most continually roll in from the wide 
reaches- of the Pacific, to crash onto the 
rugged coasts. Working cargo is an im- 
possibility as the launching of a boat is at 
times quite impracticable, during this sea- 
son. 

On many occasions have I felt my house 
tremble as the solid cliff beneath it vibrated 
under the thundering blows of the great 
rollers. The windows rattled as though 
about to tumble from their frames, and the 
lamp glass needed a steadying hand. How 
then, in the name of Boreas, were we to re- 
ceive or forward mail? But it was into 
seas like these that I was later to plunge, 
often at night, accompanied by one or two 
boys to take the mail. 

And this was the way of it. The S.S. 
Tofua of the Union Line, once a month, 
passed Niua Fo’ou en route from Samoa 
to Fiji. She had, when the weather per- 
mitted, sometimes fired a rocket ashore, 
with mail attached. But this was unsatisfac- 
tory as it permitted only the receiving of 
mail. Also, the letters were sometimes ig- 
nited by the rocket, or lost in the bush. 

One day I watched native fishermen mak- 
ing their way down to the rocks with their 
buoyant swimming poles of faw wood. A 
heavy swell was running, and I wondered 
how they would get into the water. After 

-a few minutes of watching the waves as 
they roared in, the men suddenly seized 
their poles, threw them into the backwash, 
and immediately followed. I lost sight of 
them in the surging foam, but soon they 
appeared a little distance out, where they 
again secured their floats. The towering 
crest of a close-following wave imminently 
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threatened them, and I held my breath. 
There was a flashing glimpse of strong 
brown arms, and the poles sailed into the 
air above the curling wave. Then the swim- 
mers dived deep beneath the blue-bellied 
monster, to reappear beyond the danger 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Passengers and officers of the Tofua greeted the author with en- 
thusiasm upon the successful accomplishment of his feat. Ramsay 
and his native helpers swam 


the mail until the 
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zone, unharmed and swimming gracefully. 
I thought: “Now why can’t I do that’ 
And so was born the idea of the Tin Can 
Mail. ; 
I talked it over with one of the natives, | 
and he agreed to swim with me to the | 
steamer with a packet or two of mail. It) 
was August, and the cutters were still com- 
ing at intervals with goods, mail and native } 
passengers, but I saw no reason why we 
should not install our mail service imme- | 
diately. It would give us time to become | 
used to the job before the really hazardous | 
swims of the hurricane season would have | 
to be made. 
Masi was the native I chose to accompany | 
me. I had seen this brown Adonis dive, 
unaided by any sort of mechanical equip- | 
ment, to a depth of seventy-eight feet. A 
schooner had fouled her anchor, and Masi 
released it. He endured the tremendous | 
pressure-of.that depth for a full minute, 
straining laboriously the while. On reach- 
ing the surface, blood poured from his ears, 
nostrils and mouth. | 
It was a considerable feat, particularly if | 
heavy seas were running, to time a plunge 
off the rocks into the backwash. Even | 
more difficult was it to negotiate a landing. | 
Masi had both phases of this exciting sport _ 
down to a fine art. He was the wonder 
of all beholders as he rode through a smother : 
of creaming surf to land unscathed on the | 
(Continued on page 48) 
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service 


was discontinued after one of the men had been killed by a shark. 


lle crosses the mountains and fords 
he icy rivers of the Scandinavian 
peninsula to reach the Atlantic. His 
lertility is not so great as the lower 
\\nimal; he can less well afford losses 
luring the silent detours he makes 
hrough wastes and over swift rivers 
when permits-to-move are unattain- 
ible. But the survivors do not com- 
nit collective suicide in the Atlantic 
when the goal is reached, as the lem- 
ming is said to do. This is no rodent, 
|hut a man. And the hero of no saga 
put his own. At the port he simply 
awaits passage to stability—an iron 
ub, steam driven, that will ferry him 
to America. 

| There is Ellis Island next. Gypsy 
detentions there for defective papers 
are irequent. That'is to be expected. 
A gypsy passport is only a concession 
to your prejudices at best. By defini- 
tion, a gypsy belongs nowhere. Too 
proud to fight, too proud to work 
except when he has to, indifferent to 
hardship, indifferent to what you 
think of him, he gets about frequently 
without proper permission and fre- 
quently improvises his living as he 
goes along. 

“At every port the wit of his blood 
brother aids him. If the port lawyer 
fumbles and legality is not estab- 
lished—well better luck next time. 
Even if he is refused entry there is 
a limbo. It exists in the nether cabins 
of transatlantic liners, in jail-like 


THE PROBLEM OF A WANDERING RACE 
(Continued from page 21) 


places of detention in all Atlantic 
ports. Gypsies have lived in these 
places for long periods, occasionally 
whisked over the sea and back again, 
carried on a sort of international 
escalator which is perforce kept run- 
ning because international decisions 
on immigration and emigration do 
not perfectly dovetail. Presently a 
cross-grained official on one side of 
the Atlantic or the other is presented 
with a bill for a long free ride and a 
good deal of free board. If gypsy 
wits have maneuvered his government 
into admitting responsibility, the bill 
must be paid. 

A hundred thousand gypsies were 
given for the United States when the 
last estimate was made, years ago. 
But there are many more now. The 
tribes lose a few of their number 
annually to the cities, where they 
settle down as entertainers. There 
are no gypsy fortunes but those made 
in music. When the men work at 
all, they follow one of their fine, 
father-to-son handicrafts for a part 
of the year—smithing, lock mending, 
barrel making and basket weaving, 
the filing of combs cut from the 
lopped-off horns of cattle, peddling. 


Where mass production robs gypsy 
handicraft of all but the ghost of a 
market, as it increasingly does in 
the United States, there are always 
the plains. Here is the promised 
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land, a promise fed to gypsy vision 
from the remembering mind. For the 
race lived ages on bare Asiatic 
plataus. 


Caravans follow the signs left by 
gypsy travelers on stones and trees 
for hundreds of miles, leading in- 
fallibly to a hunting ground, where 
within an hour the ancient life be- 
gins. Shooting and skinning, tanning 
and barter, enough tinkering or ped- 
dling or begging in the nearest settle- 
ment to bring in a little cash, some 
mild pilfering if the wanderer was 
trained in the ways of the Balkan 
gypsies but never the unsafe pro- 
fession of burglary, horse trading in 
the old tradition of chicane—such is 
the round, season-long. 

Life goes on within the limits of 
taboo. Here are some of the funda- 
mental must-nots: stealing from a 
gypsy, raping a woman when she is 
washing herself, eating from a dish 
which has been in contact with a 
woman’s skirt, marital infidelity, con- 
sorting with a woman within a week 
of childbirth, eating dog’s or horse’s 
flesh, profanity or lies in the presence 
of the dead. 


When a charge comes up, the court 
sits on the banks of running water. 
A court is made up of the oldest 
gypsies, among whom the ultimate 
judge, if the others disagree, is an 
old woman. If the accused is found 


RURAL GERMANY 


guilty of one of the graver crimes 
and escapes, it is permitted to shoot 
him outright if he is caught and re- 
sists. Otherwise he is shot in the 
presence of the court, sternly and 
quickly. And forgotten. It is for- 
bidden to speak of him after death. 
Inquirers from outside are informed 
of an “accident.” But inquiry is rare, 
since only in the closed life of wan- 
derers are these customs held to. Of 
an appeal to the police against the 
tribal judgment by a gypsy, there is 
no record. 

Only two offenses are capital—wife 
stealing and murder. The others are 
“unclean.” They carry no _ penalty 
but isolation from the tribal life for 
a time. It sounds romantic, but it is 
true that usually death is the prefer- 
red punishment. For the gypsy can- 
not bear to be alone. Out of touch 
with his kind, he sinks into melan- 
choly and easily goes mad. The 
minor taboos are necessary, as any- 
body can see, to the health of the 
tribe. So they are more often held 
to than the great ones. Illicit love is 
a rare excitement, after all; so is 
murder. If death is the price—well, 
then, at least the dead do not suffer 
homesickness. A gypsy is practical 
about death. 


He is even practical. ahout mass 
death, which is war. He moves 
away, and early. 
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BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 

and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 


NATIONAL TRAVEL C 


THE FIRST INTER-AMERICAN 
TRAVEL CONGRESS 


by José Tercero, Secretary 


In order to appraise the conclusions of 
the First Inter-American Travel Congress, 
which met in San Francisco recently, it 
is necesary to outline some of the ante- 
cedents of this assembly, which has al- 
ready been hailed as one of the most sig- 
nificent gatherings of governmental and 
private interests of the American nations 
ever held on this Continent. 

The agenda of the Congress was the 
result of a cooperative effort diligently 
carried on in all countries of the Amer- 
icas through a period of nearly fourteen 
months. Under these circumstances, it 
was reasonable to expect that the meeting 
would lead to tangible achievements of 
practical value. 

It is significent that the San Francisco 
conference, before adopting resolutions 
on the topics considered, recommended 
that successive meetings be held every 
two years. The delegates requested the 
Pan American Union to set up a perma- 
nent international Secretariat of the In- 
ter-American Travel Congresses, and ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Mexican 
Government to hold the second Congress 
in Mexico City in 1941. 

The governments and the private travel 
interests of the American nations now 
have a concrete travel program formu- 
lated by their own representatives. The 
responsibility to develop this program is 
squarely in their hands. In some cases, 
the action taken will require the joint ef- 
forts of two or more parties. In others, 
the attainment of the objectives will 
necessitate the adontion of measures 
singly undertaken by the respective par- 
ties involved. It devolves upon the inter- 
national Secretariat and the Inter-Amer- 
ican Travel Office of the Pan American 
Union to serve as a coordinating agency 
for all cooperative activities. It is not 
possible to set forth here a detailed an- 
alysis of the work that lies ahead, but a 
brief enumeration of the most important 
steps that must be taken will illustrate 
the practical character of the recommen- 


dations adopted by the San Francisco 
Congress. 


One of the greatest obstacles in the way 
of a free movement of travel in the Amer- 
icas lies in the complicated passport and 
entry requirements now in force ina 
number of American nations. The adop- 
tion of a simple and uniform tourist 
card by all countries involved will re- 
move this barrier. Other agreements 
which can be negotiated include the 
granting of customs exemptions for travel 
literature; simplified practices for the 
circulation of automobiles and other 
tourist vehicles; and the adoption of 
measures to facilitate international travel 
by railroad and autobus. 

The San Francisco Congress speci- 
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ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fieher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fials 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S Rowe 
Direetor-General Pan-American Union 

ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucien S. Kirtland 
Carveth Wells 

TRANSPORTATION 
Harry A. Franck 
Edward Hungerford 
Sydney Clark 

AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


fically' assigned various other duties to 
the international Secretariat and the In- 
ter-American Travel Office of the Pan 
American Union. These include a study 


of existing maritime services with a view ~ 


to obtaining a reduction in rates; the 
compilation of existing international 
agreements which facilitate travel; the 
establishment of Central American, 
North American, and Antillean travel 
federations; the establishment of an In- 
ter-American Hotel Association; the or- 
ganization of an Inter-American Associ- 
ation of Travel Agents; the preparation 
of individual or collective advertising and 
publicity campaigns; the preparation 
and distribution of descriptive literature 
of the American nations; the compila- 
tion and publication of an annual calen- 
dar of folklore festivals, religious or na- 
tive celebrations, and sporting events; 
and the promotion of tournaments and 
games. 

The above unquestionably is an ambi- 
tious program. Its success or failure will 
depend on the cooperation and support 
that the Pan American Union receives 
from governmental and private travel in- 
terests in the Americas. It is indeed en- 
couraging to report that definite plans 
are now being shaped to carry into effect 
a number of these activities. Special 
mention should be made of the active co- 
operation the Union is now receiving 
from the American Hotel Association and 
from a group of sports enthusiasts in this 
country. 

Much of the success of the Travel] 
Congress was due to the excellent work 
performed by the delegates who repre- 
sented the Government of the United 
States. The declaration made by that 
delegation in San Francisco, expressing 
the readiness of their Government to im- 
mediately negotiate bilateral agreements 
with all American nations to promote 
and develop travel, gives the United 
States an opportunity to extend its Good 
Neighbor policy, which already has had 
such profound influence in other fields 
of inter-American relations. 


FLYING THE ATLANTIC 


The Yankee Clipper which is now fly- 
ing on the first passenger airway across 
the North Atlantic is no “experiment” in 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


airplane design for all its unique size and 
ability and function. It is, rather, the re- 
sult of combining into a single integrated 
airplane design proved advances made 
over the past few years in a half dozen 
fields of aeronautical engineering. 

It is powered with four huge double- 
row Cyclone engines of 1,500 horsepower 
each. The fact that these are the largest 
engines so far used in commercial 
operations anywhere in the world is 
less significant than the fact that the 
giant plane can fly indefinitely on less 
than forty-five per cent of their maxi- 
mum. Actually a large part of each trans- 
oceanic crossing made by these ships will 
be carried out with the engines at no 
more than “half throttle.” This means 
the engines will be operating under very 
little strain, thus greatly reducing any 
chance of mechanical failure. 


With four engines even should such a 
mechanical failure occur (and even the 
chance of this is only one in hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of trans-Atlantic 
crossings) the ship could put into the 
nearest base or even continue its flight 
on schedule using less than three-quarters 
of the horsepower available in the three 
remaining units. If under such circum: 
stances a second engine should fail (again 
a one in thousands of possibilities) the 
plane can continue its flight indefinitely 
still using well under the maximum out- 
put of the remaining two. 


Add to this a unique feature of this 
ship among all the commercial transport 
planes in the world. Its dimensions are 
so large in scale that its wing is deep 
enough to permit the cruise engineers to 
walk out through passage ways to the 
nacelle of each engine in flight, and even 
to make substantial repairs on the entire 
rear end of each engine. 


It is this end of the engine upon which 
are mounted all the carburetors, mag- 
netos, pumps and other accessories which 
ao often in the past through some minor 
failure have been able to put an entire 
engine out of action until a landing can 
be effected. Add to this the fact that the 
crew’s engineers can also inspect in flight 
almost the entire control and fuel system 
of the big ship in the same way and you 
have as nearly an infallible airplane 
power plant setup as man has ever de- 
vised. 


Finer points of the ship’s design con- 
sidered of equal importance by airplane 
experts are: remarkable stability in 
flight achieved from the plane’s special 
wing section and its great sides, a remark- 
able ease of control, big fluke-like “hy- 
dro-stabilizers” projecting from the ship’s 
hull which give it lateral stability when 
on the water can carry a substantial part 
of the fuel which gives the ship a non- 
stop range of more than four thousand 
miles. 
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A CRUISE TITANIA 


HOSE multicolored dots scattered over the net 
frock (above) are as gay as the coins that 
cruisers toss to diving boys in every West Indian 
port. A glamor gown for the would-be Titania 
of a cruise. 


VERY light-weight jersey rayon frock (left)—as immacu- 

lately white as a Bermuda rooftop when the moon is shin- 
oe ing. Its bodice is shirred and its skirt voluminous. The shoul- 
ders are discreetly covered. This cruiser begins her trip with 
a farewell party in New York. 


T'S GOOD to excel in sports—but better if you’re unobtrusively feminine about 
it. If you’re a woman, your play is only as fine as your appearance. The Vir- 
ginia Grill playclothes (left) combine shorts, skirt, sash and a short jacket which 
bares the midriff. Available in chartreuse, purple, aqua or tomato red. Clothes 
from B. Altman & Co. 
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LMOST all the streets and avenues 

of San Juan are named in honor 

of historic characters - + * The San 
Cristo Chapel at San Juan, which claims 
the distinction ‘of being the smallest 
church in America, OWES its origin to 
a horse £ace- Its site 10 1753 was the 
favorite racing ground of young Spanish 
nobles. During one contest 4 rider lost 
control of his horse and both tumbled 


the tiny church . - - Do you know that 
passengers on many of the cruise ships 
are treated to free cocktails at 4 prom- 
inent distillery and at two famous city 
bars? Visitors are invited to have an 
unlimited number of drinks on the 
house. The favorites are Daiquitis. 
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DURATION 
2 days 
4 days 
4 days 
5 days 
6 days 
6. days 
8 days 


8% days 
10 days 
11 days 


1% days 


12 days 


12 days 
13 days 


13 days 


13 days 


2 bo 13 Day 


COST 


$16.50 


60.00 
45.00 
60.00 
55.00 
45.00 
75.00 


75.00 


104.75 


97D0 


145.00 


120.00 


135.00 


105.10 


130.00 


130.00 


1 
75 
1 
3 
4 
4 
1 


ROUTE AND S.S. LINE 


Eastern Steamship Co. 
Furness Bermuda Line 
Eastern Steamship Co. 
Holland America Line 
Clyde Mallory Lines 

Clyde Mallory Lines 

Eastern Steamship Co. 


Holland America Line 
Clyde Mallory Lines 
Holland America Line 


Clarke Steamship Co. 


Munargo Line 


Furness Red Cross 
Clyde Mallory Lines 


Holland America Line 


Clyde Mallory Lines 
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DESTINATION 
Norfolk, Va. 
Bermuda 


Bermuda 
Bermuda 

Miami, Fla. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Bermuda, 
Havana, Cuba 


Nassau 
Havana, Cuba 
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Miami 
Havana, Cuba 


Bermuda, Nassau, 
Havana, Cuba 


Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward 
Island, Gaspe, 
Newfoundland, 
Labrador, Mon- 
treal, Canada 


Nassau, Miami, 
Fla., Havana, 


Cuba wi\\ 
Halifax, St. \S 
Pierre, St. John cv 
Miami, Fla., \ 


Galveston, Texas 


Curacao, 
LaGuaira, Virgin 
Islands 


Puerto Rico, 
St. Thomas, 
Barbados, 

Martinique, 
Bermuda 
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VACATION CRUISES |/ Here it is! The summer vacation that eel : RGO 4 
thrills thousands every year... Se 


12 DAYS 


INCLUDING SHORE TRIPS 


at FUN! 


Rates Include All Meals and 
Stateroom Accommodation 
Cool, sea-tang cruises on big, 
modern Clyde-Mallory liners .. . 


famous for fun. Deck sports, 


‘dances, parties . . . fine food, ® 

comfortable accommodations. i uh Fi Ni 
fo JACKSONVILLE, 6 days with day- @@e@@e 

light day ashore; 6-hour call at Charles- 


ton each way .. . sailing every ‘Tuesday. 
Round Trip $45 up 


to MIAMI, 6 day cruises with daylight 
day ashore. Sailing every Wednesday and 
Saturday. Round Trip 


Other All-Expense Cruises include: MIAMI 
BEACH 9-10-13 days, $73 and up. 
HAVANA, 10 and 13 days, with calls at 
Miami, choice of fine hotels, $104.75 and 
up. TEXAS, 13 days with calls at Miami, 
1% days at Galveston Beach hotel, 
$105.10 up. ST. AUGUSTINE, 6 to 13 
days; 2 to 9 days at hotel, $62.20 up. 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 


to PUERTO RICO .. . ST. THOMAS, 
VIRGIN ISLANDS ... BARBADOS... 
MARTINIQUE . . . and BERMUDA 
Sailing August 5, 19, Sept. 2* Popu- 
tur “ihuyluls” . . . ample time in 


each port. 13 days ..,........ $130 up 
*This cruise $120 up 


Ask for Illustrated Literature 


Apply your Travel Agent or 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


B45 Fifth Ave.. er Plier 34 N.R.. N. ¥, 


It’s a grand combination! The “pleasure-planned” 


RI voyage on the magnificent ‘““Monarch” or “Queen’”’ to 
CRAWFORD NOTCH breeze-swept, delightful Bermuda , . . where the aver- 


age summer temperature is only 77 degrees. With 


within the shadow of Furness you’re “in Bermuda” from the moment you 


MT. WASHINGTON sail, for these huge ocean liners were designed for the 
WHITE MOUNTAINS pleasure of Bermuda visitors . . . tiled pools, Sports 
ktail bars, night clubs . . . smart British 
NEW Decks, coc ; ; 
HAMPSHIRE service, luxurious accommodations including bath 
Discriminating people with EVERY room. And ashore the fun continues, 
eee Samer io with a leading hotel .. . a private beach . , . an entire 
Crawford Notch. Up: resort estate reserved as headquarters for your Island 
to-date rooming space— ° Don’ oan _ OCEAN CITY N. J. 
the best of food—music enjoyment. Von't miss it- 


Baga Symphony Largest Beachfront 
players—Golf - Tennis - 
Swimming - Riding - 
Boating - Hiking - no 
hay fever. Season June 
30.Oct. 5. Rates with 
meals $6. a day and up. 
Booklet and diagnosis 
\ of weekly rates - address: 


Hotel in America’s 


Low Cost Bermuda Vacations 5 
Greatest Family lesort 


3 hours from New York. 
Surf bathing at our door or 
swimming in our three out- 
Or similar trips of varying dura- door sea water pools—one 
tion, including room with bath on for children—all amusements 


se tes com eauons ot lead: —Special facilities and rates 


day cruises). Round trip $60 up. for children — Delightful 
Ask about special features of clientele—Season June 24th 
escorted /crulces: to September 25th—Rates in- 
cluding meals from $8.00 
daily. Special weekly rates— 


Barron Hotel Co., 
Crawford ‘Notch, N: H. 
Or ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Offices. 


Sailings from New York at least twice weekly throughout the summer For reservations or informa- 

; tion write direct to New York 

Apply to your own TRAVEL AGENT or Furness Bermuda Line, office, 630 Fifth Avenue, Phone 
34 Whitehall St., or 634 Fifth Avenue, New York. CIrcle 5-8466. 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH-NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FURNESS THE FLANDERS 


J. Howard Slocum, Manager 


LEADS THE WAY TO BERMUDA Ocean City, N. J. 
LED SIE AET LELE TE DE ES 
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$ g°° UP 


Sailing from New York Saturdays, 
July 22, 29; August 5, 12, 19; 
September 2. 


Includes room and meals aboard 
Acadia, guest-house accommodation 
and meals in Bermuda. Hotel slightly 
higher. 


Straight Round-Trip Passage 
and 4-Day Cruises to Ber- $45 up 
muda 


Write for illustrated cruise-tour booklet 


For Information about 
additional all - expense 
Bermuda tours, SEE 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT; 
or apply Pier 18, North 
River; or 5 W. 49th St., 
Rockefeller Center (just bk 


off Fifth Ave.), New = 
York, Tel. COrtlandt EASTERN E 
7-9500. 

j STEAMSHIP 
EASTERN LINES 


to luxuriate at leisure 
where you may enjoy the 
comfort, service and cui- 
sine of an exclusive club 
. .. to frolic in still water 
or surf warmed by the Gulf 
Stream .. . sail lazily be- 
fore a southwest breeze or 
speed “up harbor” in a 
motor boat... play good 
golf and tennis... ride to 
hounds over flower sprin- 
kled Moors, or find quiet 
and 
stretches 
beach. 


aloneness 


of 


on great 
sun-warmed 


AMERICAN BAR — CONTINENTAL 
SERVICE 


THE 
WHITE ELEPHANT 
NANTUCKET ISLAND 


Unusual as its name. 

The White Elephant in- 
vites you after the whirl of 
our thrilling World’s Fair 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

‘ 

SaMOAGS SmATCHMUES, E lansS 

, 


rid Viiv Ce 5 ostaurants 


and Vine Ce 


SAVOY PLAZA — (VOlunteer 5- 
2600). Fifth Ave. & 59th St. Emile 
Petti’s orchestra supplies the music. 
Dwight Fiske at 12:15 and 1:15 except 
Sun. A charming after-dinner and 
cocktail spot. Minimum $2.00-$3.50. 
Dress optional. 


CHEVALIER — (Eldorado 45-8588) 
53 East 54th St. You will like the 
Chevalier if you enjoy dining amid 
modern surroundings. Excellent cui- 
sine. Luncheon from $1.; Dinner from 
$1.50. Music by Muzak. 


PENTHOUSE CLUB — (PLaza_ 3- 
6910) 30 Central Park S. French and 
Russian food in a sky-high retreat with 
a sweeping view of Central Park. 
Lunch $1.25, dinner from $2. Paloma, 
singer, entertains. No cover or mini- 
mum. 


MONTPARNASSE — (BUtterfield 8- 
2345) 50 East 79th St. A very smart 
night club that broke away from tradi- 
tion and opened uptown. Has charm, 


excellent cuisine, and a delightful 
clientele. There is no cover or mini- 
mum. Dinner is from $2.25. Hal 


Saunders orchestra. 


LePERROQUET — (RHinelander 4- 
9478) 134 E. 61st St. Royal Bank 
Trio plays for dancing. Lunch 75c, 
dinner from $1.75 includes crepes 
suzette and vin rouge and vin blanc. 
No cover or.minimum. Sidewalk cafe. 
Opens 5 Sun. 


EL MOROCCO—(ElLdorado 5-8769) 
154 East 54th St. Gay late spot with 
two orchestras, where celebrities come 
to see and be seen. Dinner a la carte. 
Cover after 10:30 p.m. $2. Best to 
dress. 


PLAZA HOTEL — (Plaza 3-1740) 
Fifth Ave. & 59th St. The Persian 


In writing advertisers 


Room boasts the orchestras of Pancho 
and Nicholas D’Amico; Medrano and 
Donna, dancers. Dinner $3.50-$4. 
Cover, $1.50, Sat. $2.50, Must—dress. 


STORK CLUB—(PLaza 3-1940) 2 E. 
53rd St. Sonny Kendis’ and Moncito’s 
orchestras. Dinner from $2.45. Cover 
after 10 p.m. $2. Opens 3 Sun. Lunch 
from $1.50. 


RITZ-CARLTON — (PLaza_ 3-4600) 
Madison at 46th St. The Ritz is a haven 
for those in search of the real gour- 
met tradition. Formal dress optional 
Armand Vecsey and his orchestra pro- 
vide background music at dinner and 
luncheon. Oak Room also open for 
luncheon and dinner. 


ST. REGIS—(PLaza 3-4500) Fifth 
Avenue at 55th St. On the ROOF 
_ Joseph Rine’s and Jules Lande’s or- 
chestras and the “St. Regis Ruffles” 
with Mary Parker and Billy Daniels 
at 9:45, 12. Dinner and buffet froid 
a la carte. Cover $1.50 after 10 week- 
night; $2.50 Sat. Closed Sun. Lunch 
$2. Concert music. In IRIDIUM room, 
Charles Baum’s and Jules Lande’s 
orchestras A “pink and white” ice 
show at 9:30, 12:30 with Dorothy 
Lewis. Dinner $3.50 week-nights: $4 
Sat. Cover $1.50 after 10 week-nights; 
$2.50 Sat. Pre-theater dinner $3. No 
lunch. Dress optional. Closed Sun. 


RAINBOW ROOM—(CIrcle 61400). 
R.C.A. Building, Rockefeller Center. 
Al Donahue’s and Eddie LeBarron’s 
orchestras. Dinner $3.50. No cover 
for dinner guests except Sat. Cover 
$1.50 week-nights after 10 p.m.; $2.50 
Sat., hol. eves. Shows 9:15, 12:15. 
Closed Sun. 


ROOSEVELT — (MUrray Hill 6. 
9200). Madison at 45th St. Wayne 


please mention TRAVEL 


King’s orchestra in Grill. Dinner $2.50. 
Cover after 9:30, $1. week-nights: 
$150 Sat. hol. Closed Sun, 
Lunch from $1. 


eves. 


ASTOR—(CIrcle 66000) Bway @ 
45th St. On the ROOF, Ben Bernie's 
orchestra. Dinner from $2. Cover after 
10 p.m. 75c week-nights; $1. Sat., hols. 
hol. eves. Closed Sun. 


BILTMORE—(MUrray Hill-9-7920). 
Madison at 43rd St. On ROOF, 
Horace Heidt’s orchestra. Lysbeth 
Hughes, harpist; Larry Cotton, Bob 
McCoy, singers. A la carte. Cover’ 
$1. -week-nights after 10 p. 
$1.50 Sat. No cover for dinner guests. 
Shows 8, 12. Sun. dinner $3.; concert 
In the Madison Room lunch 


m.; 


music. 

from $1.50; concert music. Closed 
Sun. 

WALDORF — (ELdorado 53000). 
Park at 49th St. On the STAR- 
LIGHT ROOF, Eddy Duchin’s or- 
chestra plays for dinner dancing 
daily; supper dancing daily except 
Sunday. Beg. July 13, Guy Lom- 
bardo’s orchestra alternating with ~ 


Xavier Cugat’s orchestra at supper. 
Georges and Jalna, dancers, Frakson, 
comedy magician at supper. A la carte. 
Cover after 10:30, $1. week-nights, 
$1.50 Sat., hols., hol. eves. No lunch. 
Informal. SERT ROOM has Xavier 
Cugat’s orchestra for dinner dancing, 
Georges and Jalna, dancers, Frakson, 
comedy magician. Selective dinners 
from $1.75. Informal. Closed Sun. 
Lunch $2.; concert music. Dinner pa- 
trons of Sert Room may stay for sup 
per dancing on the roof without cover 
charge. 


GOTHAM HOTEL—(ClIrcle 7-2200) 
Fifth & 55th St. In the newly decorated 
lavish Swiss Grill, lunch from $1.25; 
dinner a la carte. Bar. 


recognized the paramount geographic 
importance held by the city of Danzig. 
Their better judgment made them 
hesitate to give Danzig outright to 
Poland, since it would never stand the 
test of a plebiscite. At least ninety- 
five per cent of the population is Ger- 
man to the core. Thus the Free State 
of Danzig was designed to serve two 
purposes, whether it like it or not. 
First, it was supposed to serve as a 
buffer state between German and 
Pole. Secondly, it must forever serve 
Poland and its Corridor as a key to 
the Baltic. In other words, this pre- 
dominantly German city—despite its 
historic and happy association as a 
protegé of Poland more than a cen- 
tury ago, must now favor the Poles 
in successfully carrying out the sharp- 
est of all the Fourteen Points of the 
Versailles Treaty. Never were the 
seeds of war sown in richer soil. 

The Free State of Danzig, German 
at heart and dominated by Poland by 
the grace of the League of Nations, 
always has been and always will be 
an “impossible situation.” From first 
to last it remains the powder maga- 
zine of the next great war. 

The League of Nations, through 

the auspices of their pestered High 
Commissioner, has sought in vain to 
solve the festering problem. Their 
efforts, like their intentions, have un- 
doubtedly been honest, but quite inef- 
fectual except in minor matters. The 
Germans from first to last have dili- 
gently tried to roil the mess and em- 
barrass the greater part of the best- 
laid plans. The Poles have been both 
conciliatory and arrogant by turns, 
and quite naturally have held on to 
and pressed their advantages. The re- 
_ sult has made Danzig long the most 
unhappy city in all Europe, with its 
citizens continuously embroiled on one 
side or the other, when not taking up 
cudgels for themselves in their own 
behalf. They have resented en masse 
the power delegated to Poland and 
have tried to obstruct it whenever 
possible, fearing that some day 
Poland would seize the city. At all 
times they have demonstrated their 
willingness to return to the Reich. 

It has never seemed likely that the 
Poles. would dare to seize Danzig. 
knowing that it would precipitate the 
threatened conflict with Germany. 
Poland, however, devised another 
solution of the impossible Danzig 
problem. Their conception and crea- 

tion of the city of Gdynia was a con- 

summate piece of daring and clever- 
ness, From their point of view at 
least it settled the whole matter in 
a most prosperous and happy man- 
ner. For the city of Danzig and her 
German champions it spelled realistic 
defeat. From the German point of 
view Gdynia has made it imperative 
that Danzig must be returned to Ger- 
many some day—the sooner the bet- 
ter—and the Corridor blotted out, On 
the other hand, Poland sees in the 
success of its Gdynia enterprise the 
ultimate reason why they cannot and 
will not give up the Corridor. 

Gdynia owes its origin to the ob- 
vious disadvantages connected with 
the peculiar legal status of Danzig. 
despite the fact that it was designated 
as Poland’s own port of entry on the 
sea. Danzig fulfilled that role, with- 


out the possibility of its ever becom- 


DANZIG—THE TINDERBOX OF EUROPE 
(Continued from page 29) 


ing a part of Poland proper, Although 
it was entrusted with the conduct of 
Danzig’s foreign affairs, was its con- 
stituted collector of Customs and had 
its own postal service and enjoyed 
special commercial advantages, 
Poland was precluded from making 
use of the harbor for military or 
naval purposes, This handicap made 
itself felt in the course of the war 
with Soviet Russia in 1920. These 
and other embarrassments led to the 
founding of Gdynia on ceded terri- 
tory, now legally designated as Polish 
soil. 

Gdynia lies a dozen miles to the 
northwest of Danzig, with which it is 
connected by railway. Another main 
line of rails has been constructed 
leading from Gdynia to the interior 
of Poland, entirely within the national 
territory. A canal running to the Vis- 
tula, independent of Danzig and so 
tying the country up with the system 
of internal waterways, is also among 
the projects. 

The aim has been, through Gdynia, 
to make the Polish nation independent 
of the port of Danzig. They have no 
doubt honestly sought to lessen the 
tension resulting from what they con- 
sider many difficult provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty and their own in- 
effectual attempt to Policize a Ger- 
man city filled with animosity against 
them. They had thus sought a relaxa- 
tion of international tension in Dan- 
zig. The result however has been to 
add new bitterness to the German cup 
of defeat. 

Gdynia has administered a two-fold 
coup de grace to the old port city of 
Danzig. In the first instance, prac- 
tically the entire rich commerce that 
for centuries has poured through 
Danzig on its way to and from the 
Baltic Sea from the populous coun- 
try that has again become Poland has 
been switched to Gdynia. Danzig has 
been practically side-tracked; left 
high and dry. Today, it is dangerous- 
ly approaching the status of a “dead 
city”, to be numbered among that 
once rich and prosperous group in- 
cluding Libeck and _ Stralsund. 
Nothing possibly could have put Dan- 
zig in the discard but a Gdynia! No 
Gdynia would have been thinkable 
within the limits of a homogeneous 
nation. The added traffic and com- 
merce would have enriched and en- 
larged Danzig until perhaps it became 
the greatest maritime port of the 
northern seas. 

In the second place, Danzigers 
claim that in building the harbor of 
Gdynia, the Poles have, inadvertent- 
ly or not, practically diverted and 
half-filled in the channels leading to 
the port of Danzig. Certainly, be- 
tween the diversion of traffic and the 
exclusion of deep-draught tonnage, 
Danzigers presage the doom of their 
port and view their future darkly. 

National prestige, strategic useful- 
ness in case of war and—at least so 
the Germans assert—a desire to 
strangle Danzig appear to play roles 
fully as effective as that of economic 
ascendency. 

The Poles contend that it would 
have been prohibitively expensive to 
enlarge the Danzig rail terminal suf- 
ficiently to permit the passage of the 
anticipated volume of coal trains 
through to Gdynia. The Germans 


point to the Prussian pre-War project 
of enlarging the Danzig terminal to 
take care of unlimited traffic at a cost 
of $1,500,000. Meanwhile, the Poles 
have, spent in excess of $26,000,000 in 
extending their new railway lines to 
avoid touching the Free State of Dan- 
zig. 

It is natural of course for the Poles 
to have more faith in their one hun- 
dred per cent Polish city of Gdynia 
than in the ninety-five per cent Ger- 
man city of Danzig. 

Danzig faces the imminent danger 
of dying or of having to throw in 
her lot with Poland completely. Even 
if the Corridor were given back to 
Germany, Danzigers realize that they 
would not have a fighting chance of 
maintaining their existence under the 
new set-up. 

The Germans contend that Poland 
has not complied with her treaty ob- 
ligations to utilize Danzig to its full- 
est capacity. “Gdynia is a sword 
point aimed at the heart of Danzig!” 
they insist. 

“Ts there any likelihood of Poland 
seizing Danzig?” we asked a Pole. 

“Only in case it should become 
necessary thereby to hold it in defense 
of Poland,” he replied. 

In the meantime, the people of 
Danzig have come to curse that which 
had always been considered their 
greatest blessing, the stroke of na- 
tural fortune that placed them at the 
mouth of Poland’s only river. In the 
midst of this unhappiness, the hatred 
of Teuton for Slav continues to boil. 
When it boils over, it rnay scald the 
whole civilized world. 

German Danzig has been made 
hopelessly “free” with no promise of 
its ever being returned to Germany. 
Its borders are barried like a concen- 
tration camp. One must first pass 
through the Polish Corridor gauntlet 
and crave admission to Danzig via a 
Polish visa. 

Danzig is worth all the trouble. It 
remains today the most perfectly pre- 
served of all the rich medieval Hansa 
cities, reflecting all the glories of its 
prime. Their luster and quality have 
been mellowed and deepened rather 
than dimmed by the passing of cen- 
turies. Towering above the city is 


the grandest of all brick hallenkirche 
type of cathedrals with its jeweled 
lancet windows each rising to a height 
of one hundred feet. The old tread- 
mill wooden crane that used to lift 
the heaviest pieces of cargo with the 
aid of forty sweating state prisoners 
still stands intact rising head and 
shoulders above the river skyline. 
The Square of the Golden House is 
still intact. And one may still visit 
and sit down amidst the patrician ele- 
gance of the 1600’s and drink the 
famous Danziger goldwasser, the 
world’s oldest liqueur with twenty- 
four-carat gold flakes floating in it, 
in the original tavern where it was 
made. 

Following one’s tour of the city 
one may spend an evening, a day or 
a week, at the seaside resort of Zop- 
pot, just a few miles outside the town 
near the borderline of Poland. It is 
called the “Monte Carlo of the 
North”, because of its thriving gam- 
bling hell. Patrons flock there from 
all the north countries. Poles pre- 
dominate. Citizens of Danzig are not 
allowed to play. The tables are said 
to bring in many thousands of gulden 
profit to the nearly impoverished Free 
State. 

Besides the gambling casino. is a 
lovely rambling park that follows the 
sea shore for several miles. In the 
gardens are two large hotels, each 
with its own spacious garden where 
daily band and orchestral concerts are 
held. Broad beaches with hundreds of 
bathing wagons and colored chairs ac- 
commodate bathers. Steamers arrive 
daily at the end of the long pier from 
Scandinavian and German ports. 

Farther to the south is the lovely 
undiscovered town.of Oliva, with a 
“Toonerville Trolley” that meets all 
the little passenger boats. There is a 
fine old church, the remains of a mon- 
astery, now turned into an Outdoor 
Museum, and an idyllic Abbot’s Gar- 
den and swan pool, near which one 
may hear daily a concert given by a 
quaint trio who made their medieval 
musical instruments and give the im- 
pression of minnesingers who had 
stepped out of an old painting into 
the troubled life of their imprisoned 
Free State of Danzig. 
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A glance at the map immediately reveals Danzig’s importance to Poland 
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SHANGHAI BEGINS A NEW ERA 
(Continued from page 10) 


mighty commercial houses. The city 
had made good. 

Just at the time when enthusiastic 
statisticians were proving to the 
world that Shanghai was on its way 
to becoming the biggest city on earth, 
the first Japanese shells exploded. 
Ever since that explosion, the Shang- 
hai gentleman has been afraid of 
something that had little to do with 
the dangerous ricksha coolie who 
pulled him through Nanking Road. 
The danger, this time, came from the 
Japanese—the dam’ Japanese who had 
become so mighty cocky, by Jove. 

It is true that after the Shanghai 
War of 1932 the Japanese had be- 
come more conspicuous around the 
Settlement. They had no say, to be 
sure. The Settlement, which was 
the only place on earth ruled by an 
international government and whose 
legal foundations were so vague that 
no one has ever been able to define 
them, owed its existence to various 
treaties wrung by foreign powers 
from the defunct Imperial Govern- 
ment of China. It was administered, 
theoretically, by the foreign consuls 
accredited in Shanghai who had, 
among other functions, the jurisdic- 
tion over their nationals. Practically, 
the administration was in the hands 
of the Municipal Council, and this 
executive body was composed of five 
Britons, two Americans, two 
Japanese, and three Chinese. 

Now it could be argued that this 
distribution gave the Japanese a raw 
deal. There were, after all, more 
Japanese in Shanghai than there were 
members of any other foreign nation- 


ality. Twenty-one thousand, to be 
exact, as against nine thousand 
Britons, four thousand Americans, 


two and a half thousand Frenchmen, 
and between ten and nineteen thou- 
sand White Russians who were tol- 
erated for. various reasons. The 
British, constituting a rather small 
minority, were the actual power be- 
hind the Municipal Council. They 
had more councillors than all other 
foreign communities combined, and 
they furnished the chairman. The 
Volunteer Corps, the Finance De- 
partment, the Secretariat and the 
Police were all run by British 
officers, and British officers held all 
the other important jobs in the ad- 
ministration. Most of the “taipans”, 
the head managers of leading foreign 
firms, whose small and powerful 
oligarchy ruled the Settlement from 
behind the scenes, were British. 
Thus, a foreign minority of four 
to five percent ran a territory, which 
had never ceased to be sovereign 
Chinese soil, just because the Chinese 
emperor had allowed those barba- 
rians to “settle and to reside” there, 
giving them “extraterritoriality” or 
exemption from Chinese jurisdiction. 
The Japanese, who had been late- 
comers but who definitely belonged 
to the exploiting “Treaty Powers”, 
resented the unequal distribution of 
influence and responsibility. They 
resented it so much that they began 
preparing for thé day when another 
bombshell would deal the final blow 
to the white man’s ugly metropolis. 
The Japanese garrison in Shanghai, 
which went under the ambiguous 
name of a “Naval Landing Party’, 
consisted of eighteen hundred men. 
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Although these eighteen hundred 
were skilled in every category of 
arms under the sun, the legal fiction 
of bluejackets was carefully pre- 
served. The boys were actually 
dressed as sailors, and if one peeked 
through the windows of their bar- 
racks in Honkew, one could see the 
hammocks in which they slept. These 
barracks were the most formidable 
looking fortress one could imagine. 
They were equipped with anti-air- 
craft guns and other neat devices of 
protection, tanks, machine guns and 
aircraft detectors. Singing their 
martial songs, the bluejackets were 
marching around the spacious court- 
yard. They were marching in circles, 
and as the narrow gate never per- 
mitted all of them to be seen, no 
one could tell how many bluejackets 
there were—in excess of the “legal” 
eighteen hundred. 

To impress both the Chinese and 
the white Treaty Powers, the 
Japanese used to drive some of their 
soldiers, fully equipped, through the 
heart of the Settlement. Packed 
into open trucks, they came roaring 
down Nanking Road, and even the 
majestic looking Sikhs did not dare 
to stop them. The Rate-payers As- 
sembly, which elects the Municipal 
Council, the Japanese community at- 
tended in full strength, while other 
foreigners did not attend at all for 
lack of time or interest. In the 
crowded sections north of Garden 
Bridge, where most Japanese citizens 
had their homes, Japanese sentries 
with glittering bayonets could be seen 
on duty, dashing through the muddy 
streets and scaring the Chinese. 
Something was in the air. 

It fell out of the air shortly after 
the beginning of the Sino-Japanese 
war, hit several hotels, killed hun- 
dreds of Chinese, a number of for- 
eigners, and told the foreign com- 
munity in general that the day of 
vengeance had arrived. That the 
first bombs fell out of Chinese planes 
and that it was a mistake made no 
difference. Many foreigners under- 
stood and left the scene of their suc- 
cessful activities. Others stuck to 
their guns. That these guns did not 
shoot, and that the Settlement made 
never the slightest effort to save its 
own life, was the crowning touch of 
its glorious history. The Volunteer 
Corps with its White Russian battal- 
ion and with its commandant who 
happened to be an active officer of 
the British army had no chance to 
go into action. The Japanese took 
over and drove on to Nanking, 
atomizing the Generalissimo’s armies, 
raping Chinese girls, slapping the 
faces of a few missionaries and 
shooting, on their way, a British am- 
bassador. 

And now the ladies and gentlemen 
of Shanghai have to give a gentle 
bow and wish the Japanese sentry a 
friendly “Good Morning.” It sounds 
ridiculous and, in a way, it is. There 
is so little genuine pathos in the 
situation. Will Shanghai’s Interna- 
tional Settlement be preserved? Will 
the Japanese step into China’s old 
treaty rights and tell the foreigners 
that their sacred privilege to “settle 
and to reside” under their own juris- 
diction has ceased to exist? Certain 
indications, especially Japanese as- 


sertions that foreign authorities en- 
courage anti-Japanese activities with- 
in their boundaries, point in the latter 
direction. But it matters little. 
What really matters is the fact 
that the monster city on the lower 
Yangtze has been deprived of its 
daily food. The hinterland, China’s 
rich and fertile provinces, is in the 
hands of the Japanese conqueror. 
The steady stream of international 
trade and shipping has decreased to 
a modest trickle. The sons of 
Shanghai’s “taipans” and entrepre- 
neurs have begun to look for jobs in 
Lancashire or Illinois. Even the 


White Russians, disgusted, are tak- © 


ing boats to other shores—“there is 
no future”. The white man, after a 
hundred hectic, dangerous, and utter- 
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ly enjoyable years, turns away from 
the ugly carcass of a city which he 
had seen fit to create out of yellow 
mud. 

Whether the Japanese, after peace 
has been established, will try to take 
advantage of Shanghai’s commercial 
facilities to drain the Yangtze Valley 
is beside the point I am making. The 
race of the Rising Sun seems to have 
a certain flair for operating mechan- 


ps 
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ical devices, and the experiment may 


be successful. But Shanghai, Shang- 


hai as it was, will never be revived. ~ 


The great city with the million neon 
lights and -with all its vice and rolling 
silver dollars and white shoulders and 
crimson lips, has died. It has died 
ungracefully and like a coward—just 
the way it used to live. 


ROYAL BRIDGES OF ISFAHAN 
(Continued from page 17) 


similar terrace walk on top and a 
vaulted passage through the piers in 
the ‘basement below which rests on 
the top of what is really a dam built 
on solid blocks of stone across the 
stream. Narrow channels, six feet 
deep, are crossed in succession by 
stepping stones, and the flow of the 
water through them can be regu- 
lated by sluices. Stone steps descend 
to the river level on the downstream 
side. 

This arcaded dam was probably 
built to help deepen the waters of 
the Zendeh Rud, just as Old Lon- 
don Bridge helped to deepen the 
waters of the Thames on its east 
side for trading ships. Most of Per- 
sia’s rivers lose themselves in the 
desert and never reach the sea. They 
appear to flow.without sense of di- 
rection or of ultimate destination and 
are invariably changing their pebbly 
river beds which ‘for most of the 
year serve the purpose of tracks and 
roads. It is only in the early spring 
that the arid countryside seems first 
to be bathed in a delicate pale green 
mist and then bursts into life, when 
the turbulent waters of the Zendeh 
Rud come down from the snow- 
capped mountains. 

In its upper reaches it rushes on a 
rapid course, spreading over a wide 
bed as it enters the plain of Lahin- 
jan to the southwest of Isfahan and 
afterwards fertilizing the districts 
beyond till its surplus waters are 
later lost in the Gavkaneh marshes. 
The cultivation of the gardens and 
orchards west of the city draws off 
a considerable portion of its volume, 
so that by the time it reaches the 
bridges at most seasons of the year 
it. has shrunk into petty rivulets and 
detached pools. But in springtime 
when the snows melt, the Zendeh 
Rud is converted from a_ little 
stream, as clear as crystal, into a 
powerful raging torrent of muddy 
café au lait hue. 

Owing to improved irrigation con- 
trol the “Rise of the Waters’ now 
no longer takes place in the abrupt 
and sudden form it used to. It was 
formerly one of the most enthralling 
sights of the year to watch in Isfa- 
han and has been vividly described 
by English residents of that city. 

The scene is still exciting, as the 
river rises many feet an hour. Rot- 


of old dams are washed along, and 
even trees torn up by their roots. 
The banks and huge bridges at every 
coign of vantage are thronged with 
shouting and thrilled spectators. 
The Pul-i-Khaju provides the most 
animated viewpoint. 
folk of Isfahan crowd the galleries 
and arcades and yell with delight as 


the water rushes through the narrow — 


sluices; they crowd the staircases 
and parapets and even the causeway, 
which is only abandoned at the last 
moment as the foaming torrent fills 
the lower arches. Still more quick- 
ly it rises above them, mounts to 
the level and at length flows over 
the stone causeway itself and falls 
with a tremendous roar down the 
stairways into the seething maelstrom 
the other side. Still rising it finally 
thunders through the main archways, 
splitting into a series of cascades as 
it leaps the broken edges of the dam 
forming a regular waterfall the 
whole width of the stream. } 

For a couple of days all Isfahan’ 
enjoys the sight. 


crystal clear once more and flows | 
with a broad and swift stream till 
May when it gradually sinks to its 
normal insignificance after generous- 
ly meeting the demands made on it 
by irrigation and the town supply. 

At dawn camel caravans enter the 
city by this bridge; at other times 
the Pul-i-Khaju is little frequented, 
as it leads from the open desert on 
the far bank to a ruined quarter of 
the town, in which is situated the 
Painters’ Bazaar and other dilapi- 
dated buildings. It once joined two 
grand avenues similar to the Chahar 
Bagh. 

Two or three miles further down- 
stream. is the Pul-i-Shahrestan, 
whose arches are as fickle in size as 
the stream they span. Its ruinous 
condition makes it dangerous to cross 
by night; by day camels, donkeys and 
pedestrians can negotiate it with care. 

There is a barbican gateway on the 
left bank which shelters a chaikhaneh 
and a beggars’ room. Shahrestan 
was originally a residential quarter 
for the nobles when the city was at 
its zenith, but it has since fallen on 
evil days and now harbors only a 
collection of mud hovels. 


There the good | 


Then the water 
subsides, the Zendeh Rud becomes | 


_timg—pieces of timber and fragments — 


} ABE LINCOLN IN NEW SALEM 
(Continued from page 35) 


Krench brandy, peach and apple 
brandies, Holland and domestic gins, 
and wine and rum, at various other 
prices.” Whether the two partners 
actually ever sold such an array of 
potables, which would do credit to 
any smart cocktail lounge of today, 
_ Sandburg doesn’t say. 

In the rebuilt store today, on thie 
plank shelves and in bins on the floor, 
are many different articles used by 
the pioneers—bolts of calico, butter 
churns, hardware and stoneware, 
coonskin caps, pewter articles, coffee 
and spice mills, jars, crocks, powder 
horns and firearms, ox yokes, sad- 
dles, adzes, wheat cradles, hay forks 
and rush brooms. The first hay fork 
used in Menard county—the county 
in which New Salem is now located 
—is one of the prized exhibits here. 
On display, also, are several powder 
kegs, reproductions of kegs sold one 
hundred years ago, as well as some 
“Oliver Ames” spades and round 
point shovels of the kind used in 
1830. 

Across the road stands the Rut- 
ledge tavern, where the tall Abe Lin- 
coln spent many an afternoon and 
evening in the company of eighteen- 
year-old Ann Rutledge. It was here, 
too, that he talked hours on end 
with the girl’s father, Jarnes Rut- 
ledge—talk which led Rutledge to 
back Lincoln as a candidate for the 
state legislature. The Rutledge living 
room with its comfortable furniture 
and its stone fireplace, a faithful 
copy of the one before which Abe 
and Ann sat singing from “The Mis- 
souri Harmony Songbook,” show 
that the Rutledges, although living 
in a log house, enjoyed the comforts 

‘of dwellers in more civilized com- 
munities of the eastern seaboard. 

During off hours in the Berry- 
Lincoln store, Lincoln strove to im- 
prove himself culturally and in every 
other way. He read books; he read 
law. He also sought the company of 
educated citizens of the village, one 
of these being Dr. John Allen. The 
three-room Allen cabin is reproduced 
faithfully and is probably the most 
completely furnished of the restored 


New Salem homes. Another well-, 
the one-rooni 


furnished abode is 
cabin of Dr. Francis Regnier, with 
its walnut desk, medicine bottles, 
medical instruments, books and the 
doctor’s bootjack. 

The most prosperous man of the 
‘town was Samuel Hill, who built 
New Salem’s first store in 1829. 
After giving up his own store, Lin- 
coln worked for a while in the Hill 
establishment and served the latter 
part of his postmastership here. The 
store, shaded by a log canopy in front 
and offering a hitching post for 
horses, stands between the Berry- 
Lincoln store andthe Samuel Hill 
“tesidence”—the only two-story log 
home in New Salem. Each flocs is 
divided into two rooms. In addition 
to containing other pioneer pieces, 
the house is distingushed for the 
number of actual Hill family relics 
or. display—two blanket chests own- 
ed by Mrs. Hill and brought by her 
from Kentucky, a hand-made wooden 
footstool, a chest of drawers, two 
two hickory-bottomed chairs; several 
plates and a hammer. Here, too, are 
a trunk and hand-made gun hooks 
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owned by Sam Hill. Some of these 
articles were sent from Columbus, 
Georgia, by Lulu Martin Hill, grand- 
daughter of the New Salem mer- 
chant, while others were donated by 
various additional relatives. 

The great kettle in which Martin 
Waddell, the hatter, boiled his wool 
stands on the east side of the Waddell 
cabin, under a shelter, just as it did 
in the days when Abe Lincoln stop- 
ped to exchange a few words with 
the New Salem hatter. Not far away 
is the home of Peter Lukins, the cob- 
bler, with its four-poster bed, trundle 
bed, cradle, spinning wheel and cob- 
bler’s bench. While Lincoln was still 
a grocery clerk in the village, Lukins 
evidently sold his cabin to another 
shoemaker, Alex Ferguson, who took 
over the business of supplying foot- 
wear to the settlers and farmers. The 
cabin of Robert Johnson, the wheel- 
wright, includes a lean-to workshop 
outfitted with wagon-maker’s tools, 
benches and an assortment of wheels. 

Another wagon-maker, as well as 
blacksmith, was Joshua Miller who 
shared his house with Jack Kelso. 
Most readers of Lincoln biographies 
will remember that Jack Kelso was 
the happy-go-lucky fisherman, hunter 
and imbiber whose skill in reciting 
Burns and Shakespeare always fas- 
cinated the bookish Abe Lincoln. It 
is significant that after Blacksmith 
Miller came to live in the village 
most of the wooden hinges and 
latches were replaced by iron ones. 

While excavating for the rebuilding 
of the log houses, workmen found 
remnants of stone foundations of 
some of the original buildings. The 
most complete foundation of this 
kind was that of the Trent brothers’ 
cabin. Their restored domicile shows 
how they lived together with their 
families. The reconstructed cabin 
of Isaac Burner, standing on the lot 
which Burner bought from John 
Cameron for ten dollars, is faithfully 
reproduced, as is the home of his 
son-in-law, Isaac Guliher, who served 
in Captain Lincoln’s company during 
the Black Hawk war. 

Although the restored village is 
now a state park, nowhere within 
immediate range of the cabins are 
there any evidences of present-day 


life. Automobiles are not allowed 
inside the village proper, but a 
parking space has been provided 


some distance away and from this 
point radiate trails not only to New 
Salem but to some of the rustic 
spots in the hills nearby where there 
are beautiful views of the Sangamon 
River valley. 

An ideal way for any motorist 
wanting to visit the scenes of Lin- 
coln’s life in Illinois, using Chicago 
as a starting point, would be to drive 
southwest on U. S. 66 to Spring- 
field, where Lincoln’s home is located 
and where, in Oak Ridge cemetery, 
stands the National Lincoln Monu- 
ment under which lie the remains of 
the Great Emancipator. After see- 
ing these sights, the motorist should 
drive northwest some twenty miles 
to New Salem and walk among the 
restored cabins which all serious 
Lincoin students agree would make 
the Civil War president feel com- 
pletely at home were he to return 
to New Salem today. 
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it, and she cried as she told me, A 
quarrel over a cattle deal had result- 
ed in a neighbor’s threat to “get him”. 
This little woman—the mother of two 
children—told me very earnestly that 
the instant the two of them came 
face to face they would start shoot- 
ing on the busiest street of Tampa. 

Before me | have a clipping from 
a local newspaper. It is headed 
THREE MEN SLAIN IN CATTLE 
WAR, and proceeds to tell of the 
finding of the buckshot-riddled bod- 
ies in a truck at Pig Slough, on the 
prairies of Glades County. The vic- 
tims were all in the cattle business, 
being in the employ of a man who 
was himself shot and wounded in an- 
other feud two years ago. There are 
no details. As I said, these feuds are 
private matters, and only the vaguest 
of outlines gets into the papers. 

Beside the clipping just quoted is 
another. It appeared in the St. Pet- 
ersburg Evening Independent and is 
headed CATTLE RUSTLERS RE- 
PORTED ACTIVE. It describes the 
pursuit and capture of two cattle 
thieves by a posse led by Sheriff W. 
A. Keen. The men were heavily 
armed. The article concludes as fol- 
lows: 

“Penalty for cattle rustling in 
Florida is two years’ imprison- 
ment, and a man convicted in Ar- 
cadia recently was reported to 

‘ have thanked the judge for such 
kind treatment after stating that 
he had made off with ten thou- 
sand head of cattle in his life- 
time.” 

After that there can be small doubt 
that the Florida cattleman suffers 
huge losses at the hands of cattle 
thieves. Sometimes, however, the 
rustler is arraigned before a sterner 
court presided over by Judge Colt. 
Let me tell you of such a case in the 
words of one of the principals. Yes, 
I finally discovered that it was Ray 
who had shot the cow thief on the 
7K. 

I was riding on roundup with the 
crew. They call it a “cow hunt”; and 
that is exactly what it is. We ranged 
for miles and miles, gathering the 
cattle, bunching them, and driving 
them back to home range. It was 
hard, unremitting work, wearing 
alike on man and horse. Once we 
rode in a downpour of rain for six- 
teen hours, without leaving our sad- 
dles. As long as we stayed on our 
horses our slickers kept our saddles 
dry. All night long we drove our 
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bunch of stock through woods and 
cypress clumps where dripping, sag- 
ging limbs threatened to sweep us 
from our horses, across prairies and 
sloughs where we depended upon our 
mounts to find the way. 

One evening while we were rest- 
ing and smoking I brought up the 
matter of cattle stealing. 

“Yes,” said Ray. thoughtfully, “we 
have rustlers, all right. Had some 
trouble a couple of months ago, but 
it’s ovah now.” 

“T’d like to hear about it, Ray, if 
you don’t mind,” I said quietly. 

“Well, you know the cow thief 
down heah never tries to run off 
stock. Instead, he’ll drive a truck 
up and down some deserted road un- 
til he locates a ‘bunch of cattle grazin’ 
beside the highway. He shoots a 
couple of them and drags them back 
in the bushes. Then he patrols that 
road to make shore the dead animals 
aren't found. Come night, he raises 
’em with block and tackle to the low 
limbs of a tree and-butchers them 


right there. He loads the meat on his 


truck, leavin’ the hide and the feet 
and the entrails behind him. He sells 
that beef through some butcher, and 
if he’s smart he can make money 
without much risk. 

“Well, we'd been lookin’ for a 
couple that were workin’ in this 
county. One day I was ridin’ along 
the road close to the ranch when a 
truck came whizzin’ past, and pretty 
soon up drives a deputy sheriff I 
knew. He asked me if I’d seen the 
truck. I told him J had. He said, 
‘Well, Ray, they’re the two rustlers 
we've been huntin’, and I’ve just run 
out of gas’. I had a car at the ranch, 
so I rode back and got it. We trailed 
the truck all day, but lost it when it 
got dark. Finally we pulled off the 
road, cut the engine, and put out the 
lights. Pretty soon we heard a car 
turn off the road somewhere ahead 
of us. ‘That’s them,’ said the deputy. 

“We got out of the car and started 
through the palmettos. They had 
switched off the truck lights and we 
‘lost them; but by standin’ still and 
listenin’ we located them again by the 
creak of the tackle as they raised a 
cow into a tree. The deputy grabbed 
my arm, ‘Ray’, he said, ‘what are 
you aimin’ to do when we catch 
them?’ J told him I was goin’ to get 
me one of them. ‘AII right,’ he said. 
‘T’ll get me one, too.’ We worked so 
close to them we could hear them 
talk. One said, ‘Shucks, if you cain’t 


tote a side of beef, yo’d better go — 
home.’ We heard the thump as they 
dumped the meat in the truck. When | 
they came back I cut down on them | 
with my flashlight. They dived for | 
rifles standin’ against trees. I had a | 
forty-five in my hand and a thirty- | 
two-twenty in my waistband; the 
deputy had a repeatin’ shotgun loaded 
with buckshot. We both cut loose. 

They left their guns and took off 
through the woods. The deputy had 
to use both hands on his pump gun, 
so he couldn’t work a flashlight. His 
man ran into a cypress pond and sur-' 
rendered. I didn’t want to drill mine 
with a forty-five; a slug that heavy 
makes a hole a half inch wide goin’ 
in, and a half foot wide comin’ out. 
I shot him with the thirty-two-twenty 
plumb between the shoulders. He 
jumped five feet into the airand kept 
runnin’. He covered a hundred yards 
before he fell. The deputy. come up 
with his prisoner. His man got two 


“yeahs, mine got—life.” 


“What did you do with the dead 
man?” | asked. 


“Chucked him in the meat truck — 
and took him to Dade City for the 
inquest,” Ray answered calmly. “He 
didn’t bother us none, ’ceptin’ when 
we'd pass a little bunch of cattle 
he’d sorta twitch.” 


It sounds callous; but Ray is a fine 
young man, clear-eyed, honest, fun- 
loving. He felt no compunction in 
taking the life of a fellow man be- 
cause his training had taught him 
that the cattle thief is a menace that 
must be ruthlessly stamped out if the 
one who earns his living by raising 
beef is to survive. 

The casual tourist who visits some 
Florida resort city for a few weeks 
or months in the winter may scoff at 
this story; but the facts are there 
for him to verify if only he will 
search. When next he motors south- 
ward, let him watch the passing land- 
scape with newly opened eyes. He will 
see cattle grazing by the roadside; 
he will gaze with new interest at the 
wide, flat stretches of prairie offer- 
ing year-round pasturage anda 
plentiful supply of water. Then, per- 
haps, he will begin to realize that 
Florida is indeed our last frontier 
state; and with further investigation — 
he must be convinced, as I am, that 
with the elimination of the Texas 
fever Florida may easily become one 
of the most productive cattle states 
in our Union. 


AN ARCHEOLOGIST EXPLORES IRELAND 


when the ecclesiastical centers of Ire- 
land were destroyed by the Danish 
invasion which lasted from the ninth 
to the eleventh century, and much of 
what we have left has been found 
in odd and extraordinary ways. The 
Ardagh Chalice for instance was 
found, in company with a plain 
bronze cup and three ornamental 
brooches, by a man digging potatoes 
near the town of Ardagh, County 
Limerick. The Lismore crozier was 
discovered walled up in the castle of 
Lismore, where it had evidently been 
placed for safekeeping. And the ex- 
quisite Tara brooch, made of bronze, 
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decorated with gold wire filigree and 
enriched with settings of amber, 
enamel and glass, which is usually 
accepted as having been made during 
the eighth century, was found on the 
seashore at Bettystown, near the 
mouth of the Boyne River. The name 
Tara was applied to it by a jeweler 
through whose hands it passed and 
has no significance. 

Croziers have been fortunately but 
accidentally dredged up from rivers, 
and ecclesiastical bells have been 
found in lakes. The entire history 
of Ireland is a romantic one, and the 
romance surrounding her artistic 
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treasures is not the least part of it. 

Here and there remains the shell 
of an abbey, with perhaps a mag- 
nificent doorway still intact or a 
nave with the founder’s tomb un- 
touched, or the tracery of a lovely 
east window, mute witness to the 
furious depredations of Cromwell’s 
men. 

One could go on for a long time, 
citing evidences of Ireland’s former 
artistic greatness; but I hope enough 
has been said to give the casual 
traveler a new concept of the hidden 


treasures of this.extraordinary island. 
ee 
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REPAIRING DEEP-SEA CABLES 
(Continued from page 37) 


to take their ships into positions that 
would horrify other master mariners. 
It is one of the peculiar risks of their 
calling. Liners and freighters are able 
to steer clear of poorly charted coast- 
lines and dangerous bays, but where- 
ever the cables run the cable ships 
must go. The Norseman poked her 
clipper bows among the treacherous 
archipelago of ‘Portuguese Guinea 
not long ago, using charts dated 1826. 
Fortunately cable ship officers share 
with naval surveyors the reputation 
of being the most highly skilled 
navigators in the world. One seldom 
hears of the loss of a cable ship. 

Great skill is needed, too, in find- 
ing the broken ends of a cable in 
mid-ocean. The well-known electrical 
test, which measures the resistance of 
the cable and gives the distance, is 
useful; but cables are not always laid 
in a straight line, and allowance must 
be made for the wide curve of 
“slack.” Thus the sextant, chrono- 
meter and, in recent years, directional 
wireless must be cleverly handled if 
that unmarked spot on the vast ex- 
panse of ocean is to be found without 
costly waste of time. 

In spite of efficiency cable repairs 
may defeat the experts for long 
periods, The classic example, I be- 
lieve, was an Aden-Bombay break 
which occurred in 1,900 fathoms (11,- 
400 feet). For 251 days communica- 
tions were interrupted. The cable ship, 
hindered by the monsoon, took 103 
working days to complete the job. 

During submarine earthquakes in 
the North Atlantic in 1929, more than 
half the cables between Britain and 
the United States were broken. This 
meant sending for every available 
cable steamer in both hemispheres. 

‘A single repair in mid-Atlantic once 
cost £95,000. If such breaks occurred 
often, the deep sea cables (with their 
advantages of secrecy and reliability) 
would not pay for maintenance. But 
as a matter of fact the cables in 
sreat depths are seldom disturbed. The 
Cape Town-St. Helena line, laid in 
1898, has only once broken in deep 
water. That was due to the cable 
having been laid over a valley in a 
range of submarine mountains ris- 
ing 7,500 feet from the ocean bed. 


After many years the strained cable 


parted. 

A cable safely embedded in Kip- 
ling’s “plains of ooze” should last 
forever. One Atlantic cable laid in 
1873 is still in use. The gutta-percha. 
covering, which suffers severely in 
heat, is imperishable under water. 
Enemies of cable do not exist in the 
deep places. Shallow water is a dif- 
ferent story. 

In shallow water a cahle (worth 
£2,000 a mile) may be cut by trawling 
sear, or by fouling a ship’s anchor. 
Currents are responsible for chafe. 
Corrosive acid in mud (such as that 
found on the old Cape Town-Mos- 
samedes cable) may eat away the in- 
sulation. Then the chemists are called 
in, and new stainless steel wrappings 
are devised to guard the precious 
cable. Marine growths, too, may cause 
damage. 

“T have seen a two-inch cable come 
up festooned with sponges, seaweed, 
worms and shells four feet in dia- 
meter,” an officer told me. But Cable 
Enemy Number One, the boring 
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teredo worm, has been vanquished. 
This destroyer of communications 
was in the habit of eating through the 
jute wrappings and penetrating the 
steel armoring wires. Now they give 
the teredo a complete covering of 
brass tape to tackle—and the teredo 
feeds elsewhere. 

Once a whale became tangled in a 
loop. of cable. The struggle broke the 
line, and the cable ship hauled the 
dead whale to the surface not long 
afterwards. More than once frag- 
ments of lost ships have been brought 
up by the grapnels of cable ships. 

“Cable is funny stuff,” one of the 
old hands remarked to me. “You must 
treat it with the greatest respect, for 
it is valuable, and it may be danger- 
ous. Handled by experts, it will 
usually coil without a kink and pay 
out perfectly. But if it takes charge 
in the tanks, it runs like an angry 
snake, flicking death in all directions.” 

On deck a sudden break may kill 
several men. The cable splays out into 
a mass of steel and copper whip 
lashes, too wide and too quick to 
dodge. Such a scene is never forgot- 
ten. The fact that it seldom occurs is 
largely due to the skill of the men 
who handle it. 

Expose cable to the sun, and you 
will soon have caused a loss of 
thousands of pounds. It is con- 
structed for sea water only, and the 
circular tanks in every cable ship are 
kept flooded whenever possible. Oil 
must not touch it. A zealous South 
American quarantine official wanted 
to spray the Norseman’s stock cable 
with paraffin to destroy mosquitoes. 
He might have ruined most of the 
two hundred miles of cable in the 
ship’s three tanks. 

Grappling for cable is easy in shal- 
low water—they call that “hoathoo’ 
work.” In mid-ocean it means crawl- 
ing ahead at one mile an hour on a 
zigzag course with an officer sitting 
on the taut grapnel rope in the bows 
feeling the vibrations of the hook 
dragging along the sea floor. There 
are “round bottom” grapnels for mud, 
chain grapnels for rock or coral, 
sliding prong grapnels for sand; but 
the most ingenious is the cutting 
grapnel used on a rope a mile or two 
in length. It is obviously impossible to 
raise a deep cable in one piece. The 
cutting grapnel finds and seizes the 
cable, cuts it, and brings an end to 
the surface. Then the other end is 
gripped in the same way, a new sec- 


tion is spliced in, and the repaired, 


cable sinks back to rest. 

Splicing is the bo’sun’s job, and a 
cable steamer’s bo’sun must be a 
master of the art of “marrying” each 
separate wire to its partner. Every 
splice is labeled with the date, the 
ship’s name and other details—words 
which may see daylight again half a 
century later and prove that the work 
was well done. The bo’sun spits on 
the splice for luck. Ropes holding the 
cable are placed on chopping boards. 

“Stand by—slack away starboard— 
slack away port—cut!” 

The axes come down together, and 
the slender, slimy, black cable finds 
its own way back to the primeval 
00ze. 

And then, at full speed, the Norse- 
man steers back to port. Communica- 
tion has been restored. 
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SWIMMING THE MAIL IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


(Continued from page 40) 


jagged rocks. To misjudge the critical 
moment by so much as a split second 
was to court disaster. If too soon, 
one arrived with too great a volume 
of water to maintain footing on the 
ledge. If too late, the force was in- 
sufficient to raise one high enough to 
reach it. In the latter case, the only 
way to escape being pounded to pulp 
by the following wave was to turn 
with the speed and agility of a seal, 
dive deep and swim hard for the 
open sea. 

The seas were running high on that 
Sunday afternoon we first swam out 
with the mail, and I was duly thank- 
ful for Masi’s reassuring presence 

The Tofua appeared as a smudge 
of smoke on the horizon. Down on 


the rocks, armed with our swimming ' 


poles, we awaited her near approach. 
Our mail was made up in two well- 
wrapped parcels tied to light sticks. 
I had the wind up, for\to me the 
waves looked terrific. Masi said 
it was quite a good day and pre- 
pared to jump. “Is it?” I questioned 


doubtfully through chattering teeth, , 


and threw my pole into the devil’s 
cauldron before me as Masi hit the 
water. The packet of mail disap- 
peared beneath the foam with me. 
While still submerged, the thought 
flashed: “Is the wrapping thick 
enough?” I was being washed out 
at a terrific speed, and struggled to 
the surface in time to grab my pole, 
throw it over the next wave, and 
snatch a breath of air before follow- 
ing Masi in another dive. 

Beyond the utu-loa the sea was 
undulating in long, oily swells. 
Swimming over them was as ex- 
hilarating as riding a roller-coaster. 

Then I remembered—sharks! By 
Neptune’s_ scaly tail, was that one? 
I peered down to where the depths 
blackened into ink, and, being cursed 
with a vivid imagination, was con- 
fident that within the next second 
swiftly snapping jaws would strike 
suddenly. 

Masi said: “Oua teke manavahe.” 
I had to take his word for it that 
there was nothing to fear, but my 
legs had a feeling akin to that of 
feet sticking out from under too 
short bedclothes. : 

We swam lying extended along 
our poles, our weight keeping them 
in position. The elbow of the arm 
carrying the mail was hooked over 
the pole, leaving the other arm and 
both legs free for swimming. When 
one arm became weary, it was easy 
to switch over. 

Over half a mile from shore we 
thrust our poles underneath our 
thighs and rested as though sitting 
on a rail fence, our bodies sub- 
merged to our chests, and our legs 
dangling. The captain sighted us 
from the bridge, and bore straight 
down on us. From a “fish-eye” view 
even a small vessel appears large, and 
the four thousand ton Tofua loomed 
towering and portentous as she drew 
near. It was pleasing to note the 
excitement aboard. The passengers 
clustered the rail, gesticulating and 
pointing to the apparently legless 
trunks protruding from the water. 

The engine-room telegraph clanged, 
the twin screws churned in reverse, 
and the ship shuddered to a stop as 


| we swam alongside. 


Captain Davey’s mighty voice 
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boomed down to me: “Hi, Ramsay, © 
what’s the bright idea? Has your ° 
darned island sunk?” 

“No,” 1 yelled, “but” © avert 
bright idea.” 

“All right, steam dead slow ahead, — 
and bring up alongside. Look out | 
you don’t stave me in! Come aboard — 
and Ill talk to you.” | 

The first officer, seeing our par- 
cels; lowered a bucket to us. We 
clung to it as the eddies of the rip 
current from the propellers sucked 
at our bodies. Then, as the force 
subsided, we dropped in the first - 
delivery of the “Tin Can Mail.” 

A Jacob’s ladder hung overside. I 
climbed to the deck and ran to the 
bridge, where I explained to the 
captain what I had in mind. He 
agreed, contingent on the consent of 
the steamship company, to stop each 
month, rain or shine, day or night, 
to receive and deliver the mail, Also 
he promised to put the shore mail 
in a tin well-soldered to exclude the 


-water. I expressed my gratitude to 


him and descended to the saloon 
deck. 

Rather than ignominiously leave 
by the way I had come, I mounted 
the bulwarks and executed a neat 
swallow dive into the depths below. 
As I rose to the surface, Captain 
Davey called down to me: “Not bad, 
my boy!” Then, with the show- 
man’s instinct, added: “You’d bet- 
ter do that every time, and well 
soon get ourselves talked about. And 
remember, even if you happen to 
put someone aboard in a boat, you'll 
have to swim, yourself, or I'll be 
called a liar by everyone aboard. 
G’bye.” 

I heard the ring of the engine- 
room telegraph, and got myself oui 
of the dangerous proximity of the 
propellers with all speed. The 
Tofua speedily put distance between 
us, and before we had again neared 
shore, she was disappearing into the 
west on her way to Suva. , 

My elation over the success of our 
mission did not last. It is one 
thing to stand on shore and contem- 
plate jumping into the sea, but quite 
another to view your landing place 
through a blinding curtain of high- 
flung spume. One cannot jump owt. 

Alongside the utu-loa we hove-to, 
rising and falling with the huge 
waves. My face must have expressed 
my thoughts, for with a sly glance 
at me, Masi said: “Don’t lose heart, 
or you won’t make the shore.” 

“Easier said than done, Masi,” I 
gasped. “It looks as though no 
amount of heart is going to act 
as a padding for those rocks!” 

We had been watched from shore 
since our leaving it, and a party 
of men awaited us with a rope. 
Masi halted our progress just beyond 
the breaking point of the waves and 
deftly caught the rope. “You first,” 
he said, and showed me how to take 
a turn of it around my pole. With — 
his exhortation to take a deep breath 
and hang on tight ringing in my ears, 
I felt myself being hauled bodily, 
pole and all beneath the out-surging 
backwash. With legs doubled be- 
neath me, I groped with my toes 
for the ledge of rock. Futile ef- 
fort! I hit it with a thud and my 
knees! Feeling a bit sick with the 

(Continued on page 49) 
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pain, 1 was pulled up on the rocks 
at the foot of the derrick with blood 
trickling down both legs. 

Masi, however, scorned such an 
unspectacular mode of _ egress. 
Grasping his swimming pole firmly 
under one arm, he shot in on the 
crest of a huge wave to what ap- 
peared to be certain destruction. It 
might well have meant death to a 
less skilled swimmer. To his friends 
clustered on the cliff, Masi played 
as does a matinee idol to his audi- 
ence. - As the wave he was riding 
broke, he disappeared in the welter 
of foam, and every spectator held 
his breath. Suddenly his brown form 
shot above the white froth, and his 
one free arm flashed sturdily as he 
strove to reach the rocks at the 
critical moment his experienced eye 
told him he must be there. Just as 
the last of the incoming wave poured 
over the ledge, up he came to stand 
knee-deep in the swirling waters. 
With his pole clasped under one arm, 
he maintained easy balance on the 


slippery rocks. Before the back- 
wash could sweep him from _ his 
perilous position, he sprang nimbly 
to the ledge above him, to receive 
smilingly the plaudits of the watch- 
ers. 

I envied Masi his skill but felt 
proud of his modified commendation 
before the other men: “Not so bad, 
for a white man—but why the 
blood 2” 

He had not a scratch on his body. 

Later I became an apt pupil but 
not till after much practice. Rome 
was not built in a day, nor can one 
become a finished surf-rider at 
Niua Fo’ou without effort, and the 
risk of becoming finished altogether. 

So ended the first of my ohe- 
hundred and twenty swims with the 
Tin Can Mail. In fair weather and 
foul, by day and by night, I was to 
venture out with one or more of my 
native friends, until in time I be- 
came thoroughly inured to fatigue 
and accustomed to the many risks 
of my watery mail route. 
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ing for the first time to the new mis- 
sion field are filled with a zeal for 
winning heathen souls. The soldiers 
thrill to the hope that beyond the 
“Dlue sierra” the ever elusive treas- 
ure may be awaiting them. The 
settlers accompanying the caravan pin 
their faith on a fresh start in a 
new land, 

This caravan of the year of our 


‘Lord 1631 represents a triumph of 


years of hope and struggle by the 
Franciscan order in New Mexico, 
the achievement of their efforts to 
put the struggling missions on a firm 
economic basis, 

At this time there were forty- six 
friars already serving in the New 
Mexican pueblos. The twenty addi- 
tional religious being sent in 1631 
would raise the total to sixty-six min- 
istering to some seventy or eighty 
villages. 


lages as scattered as Taos, the Rock 
of Acoma, among the Hopis and 
Zufis, and, nearer Santa Fe, at Santo 
Domingo, San Ildefonso, Tesuque 
and others. The Franciscans had un- 


‘dertaken not only to Christianize the 


Indians but to minister to their phy- 
sical needs, to teach them new crafts 
and new agricultural methods. As a 


_ result they needed a diversity of sup- 


plies from their distant headquarters 
in New Spain. 

A partial list of the provisions 
carried by the caravans gives us an 
illuminating picture of~seventeenth- 
century conditions in the primitive 
outposts of Christianity in the South- 
west. The supplies given each friar 
for the three-year period were of two 
general classifications: supplies for 
his own personal maintenance, and 
supplies for the administration of the 
mission. 

One wagon with its quota of six- 
teen mules was provided to transport 
the supplies for two friars. For his 
own transportation each friar on his 


About thirty small missions , 
‘or conventos had been built in vil- 


- suspend it; 


initial trip to New Mexico was given 
one mule with saddle and bridle. 
Against the cold nights of the Mexi- 
can plateau he was provided with 
only two blankets. Nine yards of 
canvas were used in making this 
mattress. For his personal clothing 
he received six yards of Rouen cloth 
and fifteen yards of a coarse 
Mechoacan cloth, some of which was 
used for his cassocks. One hat, two 
pairs of shoes and two pairs of hose 
were supposed to last him for the 
three-year period. 

More ample provision was made 
in food stuffs. As for sea foods, each 
friar was entitled to 25 pounds of 
shrimp, 54 pounds of haddock, 12% 
pounds of spotted dog fish, and 6 
pounds of oysters. He was also given 
52 pounds of bacon, 600 pounds of 
flour, 300 pounds of biscuits and 
varying amounts of beans, lentils, 
corn, chile, garlic and onions. Ten 
heifers and ten sheep formed the 
nucleus of each friar’s livestock. 

For the construction of his church, 
and for the church bell, ornaments 
and various articles for religious 
service each friar received 875 pesos 
The interior of the humble seven- 
teenth-century ‘mission may be pic- 
tured from the list of ornaments 
provided by the contract of 1631: 
crucifix with gilded brass handle; 
pair of altar cloths of Rouen cloth; 
1 embroidered altar cloth; 1 rug for 
the altar steps; 1 enameled silver 
chalice; 1 copper vessel for the Holy 
Water; 1 pair of brass candlesticks 
and 1 pair of gilded wooden candle- 
holders; 1 oil painting of a saint 2%4 
yards high with gilden frame; 2 
carved images of the Christ. for 
every 5 friars. Bells and wind instru- 
ments were likewise provided by the 
contract: 1 small bell to sound the 
Sanctus; 1 two-hundred pound bell 
with iron framework from which to 
for every 5 friars, a set 
(Continued on page 50) 


FRANCE 
Aug. 13—Aviation Meet at Biarritz 


ae 15—Assumption Day. Pardons at 
ui 


mper, Le Folgoet, Penmarch, Plou- 
gastel, Roumengol and other towns in 
Brittany 


Aug. 16—Dance of the Bakuber at the Fes- 
tival of St. Roch 

Aug. 20—Festival of the Blue Nets at Con- 
carneau 

Aug. 20 to 27—Pilgrimage to Lourdes. 
Festival of the Menhirs at Carnac 

Aug. 23 to 27—International Tennis Tour- 
nament at Vichy 

Aug. 27—Pardon of Ste. Anne de-la-Palud. 
Processions at Boulogne, Honfleur and 

Chateauneuf 

Grand Prix at Deauville 


Sept. 7 to 10—Grand Casino Golf Cup at 
Vichy 
Sept. a restivals of the Nativity through- 


Sept. 13—Blessing of Domestic Animals at 
Carnac 

Sept. 14 to 17—“The Four Days at Le 
Mans” 

Sept. 17—Grand Prix at Biarritz. 
Opening of the Fall Racing Season at 

Longchamp 

Sept. 20—150th Celebration of the French 
Revolution on Battlefield at Valmy — 

Sept. 29, 30—Pilgrimage to Mont St. Michel 


GERMANY 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 8—Salzburg Festival _ 

Aug. 10 to 20—Continental Polo Champion- 
ships at Hamburg . i 

Aug. 11 to 13—International Tennis Tour- 
nament at Herrenalb, Wiirttemberg 

Aug. 17 to 27—International Horse Show 
at Aachen 

Aug. 20—International Dance Tournament 
at Bad Pyrmont 

Aug. 20 to 23—German Fair of the East 
at Ko6nigsberg 

Aug. Z0 to 27—lInteruational 


Baden-Baden 
International Students’ World Games at 
Vienna 
Aug. 26, 27—Wine Market at Mainz; 
Sept. 2: to 5 
St. Bartholomew’s Market at Bad Ems 
Sept. 9 to 17—Sausage Fair at Bad Diirk- 
heim 
Sept. 17 to 24—Autumn Fair at Vienna 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 

Aug. 7 to Sept. 2—Drama Festival at Mal- 
vern 

Aug. 8—Lammas Market and Fair at St. 


Aug. 8 to 11—Royal Dublin 
Horse Show 

Aug. 12—Grouse Shooting Begins 

Aug. 16, 17—Welsh National Sheep Dog 
Trials at Llanfairfechan 

Aug. 18, 19—Highland Games at Inverness 

Aug. 19—International Ulster Grand Prix 
for Motor Cycling at Belfast 

Aug. 25, 26—Cowal Highland Gathering at 
Dunoon ‘ 

Aug. 26—Riding of the Marches at Irvine 
Heo aa of the Great Fair at Car- 

isle 

Aug. 30, 31—English National Sheep Dog 
Trials at Windermere 

Sept. 3 to 8—Three Choirs’ 
Hereford Cathedral 

Sept. 4, 5—St. Giles’s Fair at Oxford 

Sept. 6—The St. Leger at Doncaster 

Sept. 7 (approx.)—Royal Highland Gather- 
ing at Braemar 

Sept. 11—Horn Dance at Abbots Bromley, 
Staffordshire 

Sept. 12—Widecombe Fair at Widecombe- 
in-the-Moor, Devon 

Sept. 27—Royal and Ancient Medal Day— 
Golf—at St. Andrews 


ITALY 
Aug. 5—Festival of the Madonna of the 


Snow at Rome 
Aug. 7—Giostra del Saracino at Arezzo 


Races at 


also 


Society’s 


Festival at 


Aug. 8 to 31—TInternational Cinemato- 
graphic Show at Venice : 
Aug. 14—Procession of the ‘‘Cero” at Siena 


Aug. 15—Feast of the Assumption, espe- 
cially celebrated at Orvieto 

Aug. 16—The Palio at Siena 

Aug. 31 to Sept. 14—World’s 
Championships at Merano 

Sept. 4—Opening of the Levantine Fair 
at Bari 

Sept. 7—Festival of the Madonna of Piedi- 
grotta at Naples 


JAMAICA 
Aug. 7 to 12—Junior Tennis Championships 


Fencing 


Aug. 21 to 26—Hard Court Tennis Cham- 


pionships 
MEXICO 


Aug. 2—Fair at Tulancingo, Hidalgo, with 
bull fights and native dances ; 
wer 8—Festival at San Lorenzo, Chihua- 

* 10—Celebration of the “Rosario de 

Aug. 15—Feast of the Assumption, espe- 
cially celebrated at Huamantla, Tlaxcala 

Sept. 15, 16—Festival of Independence 
throughout Mexico 


SWITZERLAND 


Swiss National Exposition at Zurich until 
October 29 

Aug. 3 to 29—International Music Festival 
at Lucerne 

Aug. 7 to 12—“Tour of Switzerland” Bi- 
cycle Race at Zurich 

Aug. 12 to 20—National Exposition Shoot- 
ing Contests on Albisgiitli 

Aug. 19 to 21—Swiss Costumes ‘Festival at 
Zurich 
Swiss Grand Prix for Automobiles at 

Berne 

Sept. 2, 3—Military Air Meet at Dibendorf 

Sept. 9 to 24—-Swiss Fair of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce at Lausanne 

Sept. 30 to Oct. 1—Grape Harvest Fete 
at Neuchatel 


UNITED STATES 


World’s Fair in New York 

Golden Gate Exposition in San Francisco 

Aug. 2—Old Pecos Dance at Jemez, New 
Mexico 

Aug. 2 to 5—Old Spanish Days at Santa 
Barbara, California 

Aug. 3 to 5—Annual Folk Music and Dance 
Festival at Asheville, North Carolina 
Eighth Annual Midsummer Figure Skat- 


ing Operetta at Lake Placid, New 
York 
Aug. 3, 5, 6 and 10, 12, and 13—Berk- 


shire Symphonic Festival at Tanglewood, 
Massachusetts 


Aug. 3 to 6—Southern California Clay 
Bee Tennis Championships at San 
iego 


Aug, ae Great Corn Dance at Santo Do- 
mingo, New Mexico 

Aug. 4 to 6—Jackson Hole Frontier Show 
at Jackson, Wyoming 

Aug. 5, 6—Gold_ Rush and Roundup at 
Sutter Creek, California 

Aug. 6—Fifth Annual Aquaplane Race from 
catty Island to Hermosa Beach, Cali- 
orni 

Aug. 9—The Hambletonian at Goshen, New 
York 

Aug. 11 ste 13—Horse Show at Lake Placid, 
New Yor 

Aug. 12—Corn Dance at Santa Clara, New 
Mexico 

Aug. 12, 13—Rodeo at Sun Valley, Idaho 

Aug. 13 to 19—National Doubles Tennis 
Championships at Longwood, Massachu- 
setts 

Aug. 14 to 18—Rodeo at Billings, Montana 

Aug. 17 to 20—Will Rogers Rodeo at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado 
Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial at Gal- 

lup, New Mexico 

Aug. 18—Summer Dog Show at Lake 
Placid, New York 

Aug. 18 to 20—Tarpon Rodeo at Mouth of 
Mississippi 

Aug. 19 to 24—Silver Star; America’s 
Championship Regatta, at San Francisco, 
California 

Aug. 24 to 26—Navy Relief Carnival at 
San Diego, California 

Aug. 26 to 30—Pacific Coast Champion sai 
Regatta at San Francisco, California 

Aug. 28 to Sept. 1—Colorado State Fair 
at Pueblo 

Sept. 2 to 4—Horse Show at Warrenton, 
Virginia 
Davis Cup Challenge Round at Merion 

Cricket Club, Haverford, Pennsylvania 

Fiesta at Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Sept. 3, 4--Rodeo at Thermopolis, Wyo- 
ming F 
Sept. 7 to 16—National Singles Tennis 


Championships at Forest Hills, New York 
Sept. 8 to 11—State Fair at Douglas, Wyo- 


ming 

Sept. 9—Grape Day Festival at Escondido, 
California 

Sept. 15—Jicarilla Apache Encampment at 
Horse or Stone Lake, New Mexico 

Sept. 13 to 16—Roundup at Pendleton, 
Oregon 
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A Course That Will Tell You... 


—how to recognize the 
various period styles. 


—what determines the 
choice of lamps for 
certain rooms. 


—how to build up a 
color scheme for any 
room. 


—what rules determine 
the choice of furniture 
for certain rooms. 


—how to design and 
make curtains for 
every room. 


—how etchings should 
be hung. 

1-—how to combine tex- 

tiles in the room. 


—how colors change un- 
der artificial light. 


—how to select floor 
coverings. 


—how to create a mod- 
ern interior. 


and a thousand other things that will save you money, 
greatly increase your enjoyment and lay the foundation 
for a profitable career. 


Here is a course that will give you information that will 
be of immense practical value to you all the rest of your 
life; that will greatly add to your pleasure and enjoyment; 
that will open the door to a splendid professional career 
if you wish, and that can be taken in your own home 
and in your spare time without a dull moment. The 
school issues certificate to all graduate students. 


THE ARTS AND DECORATION HOME STUDY 
COURSE IN PERIOD AND MODERN 
DECORATION. 


There are 30 readable and entertaining lessons with over 
900 illustrations. The first twenty-four lessons are de- 
voted to period styles and furnishings and furniture of all 
kinds, the laws of color harmony and design, textiles, 
lighting, wall treatments, draperies, ceilings and floors. 
There are six lessons devoted to modern decoration and 
furniture. These thirty lessons can be taken in your 
spare time at home. Examination papers following every 
lesson are carefully read and graded and returned to you 
with individual criticism and, when needed, additional 
coaching. The lessons are arranged in large beautifully 
printed and illustrated booklets constituting, when en- 
closed in the binder supplied with the course, a valuable 
permanent reference library. There are also four prac- 
tical supplementary text books. An authoritative and 
thoroughly taught course worth immensely more to you 
than the very moderate sum it costs. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


ma ne es a ee eo Ls 


Arts & Decoration Home Study Course 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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HIGHWAY OF THE CONQUISTADORS 


(Continued from page 49) 


~ 


of clarions and bassoons, and a set 
of trumpets. 

The mission infirmary was not 
overlooked. Each friar was given 
35 pesos worth of medicines (the 
medicines unfortunately are not list- 
ed); 1 pillow, 1 blanket, 1 sheet and 
6% yards of coarse linen. For every 
two friars these surgical instruments 
were provided: 1 syringe; 1 razor; 1 


lancet; 1 pair of barber’s scissors; 


2 stills for distilling water. 

Under the contract one person se- 
lected by the Franciscan order was 
responsible for the organization and 
administration of each caravan. For 
twenty-six years the management was 
placed in the hands of Fray Tomas 
Manso who accompanied and eff- 
ciently directed nine consecutive 
round trips at three-year intervals 
from 1631 to 1657. The number of 
miles covered by the caravans under 
Fray Tomas totaled over 30,000, a 


truly amazing record for one man | 


in those days of slow, laborious 
travel. 

As has been noted, one wagon was 
assigned to carry the supplies for 
two friars. The number of wagons 
in the caravan varied somewhat, but 
thirty-two was the usual number. 
The entire caravan was organized 
into two main sections, or cuadrillas, 
and each caudrilla was subdivided 
into two smaller sections. Each wag- 
on was drawn by eight mules, brand- 
ed with His Majesty’s brand, and 
with eight additional mules for re- 
lief. The lead wagon of each of the 
four subdivisions was decked out 
with a banner bearing the royal coat 
of arms, and the head wagon of the 
two cuadrillas was made additionally 
gay with a bell on each of the eight 
mules drawing it. Forty yards of 
canvas were used in making a wagon 
top. The provision of five hundred 
pounds of tallow for greasing axles 
attests to the long grinding journey. 

The time required by a caravan to 
make the round trip from the City 
of Mexico to Santa Fe and back 
again was one and one-half years. 
This included about six months spent 
in New Mexico before the return 
trip was made. The remaining one 
and one-half years until the next 
dispatch were spent in Mexico where 
the wagons were often put to good 
use hauling quicksilver from ‘Mexico 
City to the mining center of Zacate- 
cas. 

The 1,590 mile camino real from 
the central plateau of Mexico to 
Santa Fe passed through varied 
country, some of it breathlessly beau- 
tiful, other regions barren and for- 
bidding. Starting at an altitude of 
more than 7,000 feet at the Mexican 
capital the camino wound northward 
along the great central plateau to 
Zacatecas and the mining centers of 
that area, then across the arid desert 
country of present-day Chihuahua. 
Striking the Rio Grande near the 
ford of Paso del Norte the trail 
crossed to the east side of the river 
and thence advanced through the 
treacherous stretch called Jornada 
del Muerto, and finally into the Pueb- 
lo country. Desert wastes, alkali 
marshes, flooded streams, and hos- 
tile Indians were but a few of the 
obstacles to be met and overcome. 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


Having survived the difficulties of 
the trail and the dangers of raiding 
Chichimeco, Apache and Navajo who 
roamed over the vast uninhabited 
area separating the Pueblo country 
from the settled regions of Mexico, 
the members of the caravan were 
joyfully received at the southernmost 
Piro village. These Piro villages 
later in the seventeenth century were 
destroyed by plundering Apaches, or 
abandoned because of the constant 
threat of raids. Here the travelers 
received refreshment after the long 
grinding trip and in turn they left 
the supplies assigned to the friars 
of these villages. Some of the set- 
tlers, arriving with their few oxen, 


sheep and goats, might decide to go 


no farther with the caravan but set 
up their Lares and Penates in the 
shadow of one of these pueblos and 
its mission. After a few days’ rest- 


the caravan continued its journey up 


the-Rio Grande to Santa Fe. 
Sporadic uprisings by the Pueblos 
occurred intermittently during the 
seventeenth century, As long as ample 
supplies continued to be sent from 
Mexico City, however, there was no 
widespread rebellion. But with less- 
ening efficiency of the transport serv- 
ice and increasing drought and raids 
by nomads in the years 1670 to 1680, 
the natives became increasingly re- 
sentful of Spanish rule. By the sum- 
mer of 1680 the force of Pueblo 
hatred had risen to fever pitch under 
the astute leadership of the medicine 
man, Po-pé. Almost simultaneously 
with the dispatch of the 1680 cara- 
van from the City of Mexico the 
pent-up fury of the Pueblos burst 
upon the white interlopers. No one 


was spared—soldier, padre or set- 


tler. In the northern area about one 
thousand Spaniards escaped the mas- 
sacre and took refuge within the 
Governor’s Palace and adjoining bar- 
racks in Santa Fe. After a five-day 
siege by the Indians the refugees 
succeeded in retreating southward.’ 
Joining with the survivors of the 
southern Pueblo area the fugitives / 
marched nearly four hundred miles! 
to Paso del Norte where a small) 
mission had been established for the 
primitive Indians of that region. 
There, providentially, the Spaniards 
were met by the mission caravan on 
its out-going journey from Mexico. 
The supplies provided by the cara- 
van meant the difference between 
life and death for the destitute reft- 
gees. Out of this group of survivors 
from New Mexico was formed the 
main nucleus of the permanent set- 
tlement of El Paso. 

The caravan of 1680 was the last 
of the historic triennial supply trains. 
This final caravan marked the com- 
pletion of fifty years of service, a 
record notable in any period, and es- 
pecially so in the days of rough fron- 
tier life three hundred years ago. 
The seventeenth-century transport 
service to the New Mexican missions 
is a striking example of the pater- 
nalistic policy of the Spanish goy- 
ernment toward its Indian subjects. 
a policy to which we of today are 
deeply indebted, for through it was 
preserved the rich Indian heritage of 


our Southwest. 
x *® x 
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will be doubly enjoyable 


The Beauty of England. By Thomas Burke. 
Delightful picture of England by the fam- 
ous author of Limehouse Nights. $3.00 


Here Is England. By Marion Balderston. 
Castle and cathedral, lane and byway, ham- 
let and village that have defied time. $2.00 


The London Scene. By H. V. Morton. All 
the features of historical and present day 
London by the illustrious author of the 
“In Search of’’ series. $2.50 


We Explore London. By Jan and Cora Gor- 
don. See the unusual in London with these 


* two amusing artists. $2.75 
A Shopping Guide to London. By Thelma 
H. Benjamin. Where to buy clothes, 
antiques, accessories, etc. $1.00 


By_H. V. Morton. 
Here is achieved a calendar which will 
make every day of a visit to London a 
satisfying holiday. _ $1.75 


Rambles In Old London. By George Byron 
Gordon. The Mother of Cities is -presented 
by a writer who has long been a student 
of historical London. $1.7 

A Wayfarer in Ireland. By Con O’Leary. A 
guide enlivened by fascinating history, 
legends, heroes. $2.50 

Here’s Ireland. By Harold Speakman. Around 
the circuit of this fascinating isle. <A 
charming picture. $1.75 

The Road ’Round Ireland. By Padriac Colum. 
Here is the real Ireland, interpreted by a 
man who loves it. $1.75 

Everybody’s Paris. By John Brangwyn. Paris 
as the Parisians see it. This book won the 
25,000 frane prize offered by Haut Com- 
missariat au Tourisme for the best book 
on Paris published outside of France. $3.00 

Dining in Paris. By Somerville Story. A 
necessity if you wish to dine intelligently, 
amusingly, and satisfactorily in Paris. $1.00 


A Shopping Guide to Paris. By Therese and 


Louise Bonney. Shop intelligently and to 
the best advantage in Paris. This book 
gives you the inside stuff. $1.00 


Fifty Miles "Round Paris. By Cecilia Hill. 
enchanting single-day excursions to Chan- 
tilly, Malmaison, Versailles, Barbizon and 
Many other places of romance. $1.50 


France From Sea to Sea. By Arthur Stanley 
Riggs. France from Channel to the 
Riviera; from the Alps td Brittany. $1.75 


The Paris That’s Not in the Guide Books. 
By Basil Woon. It starts with a cocktail 
at the Ritz, luncheon at Ciro’s and_ the 
city is ours. $1.75 


Paris On Parade. By Robert Forrest Wilson. 
The pageant of Varis—the boulevards, res- 
taurants, Latin Quarter, theatres, and the 
rest of the passing show. $1.75 


How to Find Old Paris. By John N. Ware. 
Guide and pathfinder for the visitor acer 
ing the historic landmarks. $2. 


The Important Pictures of the Louvre. e 
Florence Heywood. A readable guide to the 
world’s greatest art collection. $2.0 


Off the Beaten Track in Southern France. 
By Roy Elston. Picturesque villages, med- 
jeval towns, exquisite river valleys. $1.50 


The Lure of Normandy. By Frances M. Gost- 
ling. A historic province of France, its 
castles, cities and cathedrals. $2.00 

Travels in Normandy. By Roy Elston. With 
the stimulating author of ‘‘Off the Beaten 

| Track in Southern France.” ve $2.00_ 


‘Come With Me Through France. By Frank 


choonmaker. This entrancing guide to 
rance includes every bit of information 
ob may be of use to the tourist in Aue 
Come With Me Through Belgium and Hol- 
land. By Frank Schoonmaker. Graphic de- 
scriptions and valuable details about the 
cities, hotels, motor routes, etc. $1.50 
Many-Colored Belgium. By Sydney A. Clark. 
‘Country of the Flemings and Walloons and 
its small sister Luxemburg. $3.00 
Brussels in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 
Intelligent selectivity that will save the 
visitor time and energy. 1.50 


Towns and People of Me Modern Germany. By 


Robert Medill. McBride. Lively interpreta- 
tion of the cities. ancient and modern, full 
of human interest and narrative. Illustrated 
by Edward C. Caswell. $2.75 
Meet the Germans. By Henry Albert Phillips. 
Modern Germany, set against the back- 
ground of song, legend and history. $1.75 
Berlin in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 
A week’s program of where to go, what to 
do, where to eat and where to shop. $1.50 


Vienna in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 


Leaves no spot famous in song or story 
untouched. 120 pages. $1.50 
The Spirit of Vienna. By Alfred Granger. 
Dramatic history of the city and present 
day activities. $2.50 
Motoring in Italy. By R. R. Gordon-Barrett, 
A comprehensive guide book for the mo- 


torist. $1.50 
Hilltop Cities of Italy. By Robert Medill 
McBride, All the hill towns freshly and 
charmingly described; art-treasures, _his- 
orical background, people. $2.50 
Come With Me Through Italy. | By Frank ~ 
Schoonmaker. Here in one volume is the 
ideal guide to Italy—the outstanding fea- 
tures in history, the beauty and _ the 


romance of the most historic, most beau- 
and most romantic of countries. $1.75 


These books are fully illustrated 
At all booksellers or direct from the publishers. 


Robert M. McBride & Co., 116 East 16th St., New York 


if you read these books 


Romantic Czechoslovakia. By Robert Medill 
McBride. A colorful picture of the gay 
new Republic of Central Europe. From 
Prague to the high Carpathians. With 100 
drawings by Edward C. Caswell. Net $3.00 

Towns and People of Modern Poland. By 
Robert Medill McBride. The first compre- 
hensive book on Poland old and new. $3.00 

A Wayfarer in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
By E. C. Davies. Exploring the Baltic 
States, once part of Imperial Mussia. 
Medieval cities, fortress towns, the multi- 
colored pageantry of folk festivals. $2.50 


Romantic Cities of Dalmatia. By Muriel 
Currey. Along the coast from Zara in the 
north to Ragusa in the south. $2.00 


In_ Praise of Sweden. By Maxwell Fraser. 
The most comprehensive and up-to-date 
guide. It covers the holiday possibilities 
of Sweden’s twenty-three provinces. $2.50 

Norwegian Towns and People. By Robert 
Medill. Cities of Norway, fjords and other 
natural beauties. $1.50 

Sweden and Its People. By Robert Medill. 
Cities, picturesque waterways, castles and 
countryside. $1.50 

Finland and Its People. By Robert Medill. 
The new republic intimately described. $1.50 

A Wayfarer in Norway. By Samuel J. Beckett. 
Picturesque villages and towns. Delightful 
descriptions. $2.50 

Overland With the Nomand Lapps. By Hugo 
Adolf Bernatzik. An engrossing account of 
the Reindeer Lapps in the northern Scan- 
dinavian peninsula and the author’s adven- 
tures among the most primitive people in 
Europe. $3.50 

Portuguese Somersault. By Jan and Cora 
Gordon. Portuguese peasant life, festivals, 
glimpses of Lisbon, Oporto, etc. $3.00 

The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. By 
Edmund C. Stedman. The standard book 
for the traveler, with maps of the various 
countries in color and a large separate map 
of Europe, $3.50 

Planning a Trip Abroad. By Edward Hun- 
gerford. All the information necessary for 
a European tour. $1.75 

Through Europe On Two Dollars a Day. By 
Frank Schoonmaker. How to go to Europe, 
how to see it and how to live in it for 
$2.00 a day. $1.75 

Picture Towns of Europe. By Albert B. Os- 
borne. Cities which have retained the color 
of medieval times—Carassonne, San Gimi- 
gnano, Toledo, and many others. $1.75 
Finding the Worth While in the Orient. By 
Lucian Swift Kirkland, India, Siam, China, 
_ Japan, Philippines and all the rest. $3.00 

The Romantic East. By Sydney Greenbie. 
From India to Japan, the mighty pageant 
of the East is presented—seaports, cities, 
shrines, and people. $1.75 

Sea and Sardinia. By D. H. _ Lawrence. 
Sardinia presented in that brilliant man- 
ner that made D. H. Lawrence one of the 
‘greatest of modern. novelists. $1.75 

Vistas in Sicily. By Arthur Stanley_ Riggs. 
A charming personally conducted tour 
through the magic isle. $1.0 

Islands of the Mediterranean. By Jaul 
Wilstach. Islands of never-staling en- 
chantment—Majorca, Corsica, Monte Cristo, 
Elba, Sicily, Malta, Rhodes, Cyprus 


etc. « 
On Mediterranean Shores. By Emil Ludwig. 
The author of ‘‘Napoleon’’ and ‘‘Bis- 
marck’’ writes of his travels through the 
Mediterranean. $1.75 
Let’s Do the Mediterranean. By Carveth 
Wells. They are off for the Mediterranean. 
They ‘‘do’’ Madeira, collect things in 
Rome and Venice, and chip chunks off the 
~Parthenon. $1.75 


Spanish Towns and People. By Mobert 
Medill McBride. An interpretation of the 
people and cities of Spain, with many 
handsome drawings by Edward C. Cas- 
well . $1.75 


Meet the Spaniards. By Henry Albert 
Phillips. Bull fights and _ revolution; 
cathedrals and palaces; fiestas and prom- 
enades. $1.75 


Two Vagabonds in Spain. By Jan and Cora 
Gordon. A delightful narrative of travel 
in out-of-the-way parts of Spain. $1.75 


Together. By Norman Douglas. A summer 
in an alpine village. Charmingly subtle, 
it has all the flavor found in every book 
by Mr. Douglas. $1.75 

The Road to the Grey Pamir. By Anna 
Louise Strong. A remarkable journey from 
Russian Turkestan to the High Pamirs, 
dramatically described. $1.75 


Kapoot. By Carveth Wells. A visit to Rus- 
sia, unvarnished, in the raw, with this 
lynx-eyed and witty world traveler, $1.75 


Estonian Journey. By Ronald Seth. A de- 
lightful introduction to this diminutive 
treaty made nation. $2. 


In Coldest Africa. By Carveth Wells. Caryeth 
Wells writes engagingly about his African 
explorations. $1.75 


Ireland On Fifty Dollars. By Sydney A. 
Clark. A conveniently compact guide to 
every aspect of that most fascinating coun- 
try. $2.25 


Adventure! By Carveth Wells. Unbelievable 


though true adventures in every part of 
the world, $1.75 


Irish Holiday. By Dorothy Hartley. Unique 
and delightful is this account of a pilgrim- 
age through Ireland by car and by ona 


Do you know a child 


—who would like to go 
to the San Francisco Ex- 
position? 


Let Joseph Henry Jackson, 
well-known author and critic, 
take that child on an adventur- 
ous trip through Treasure Is- 
land in San Francisco Bay and 
experience the delights of 
pageants and exhibits, of dis- 
plays from the four corners of 
the earth and of all manner of 
“fun centers” ranging from 
roller-coasters to Hobby Shows. 
—and all for $2.00! 


A TRIP TO THE SAN 

FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 

WITH BOBBY AND BETTY 
By JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON 
With many illustrations 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
116 East 16th Street, New York 


Do you know a child 


—who would like to go 
to the New York World’s 
Fair? 

Let Grover Whalen, President 
of the Fair, take that child on 


a personally conducted tour of 
the wonders of “The World of 


Tomorrow.” This preview of 
the Fair, with its exciting ex- 
hibits from strange — lands, 
breath-taking rides, towering 


structures, pageants and spec- 
tacles will thrill all children 
from six to sixty. 


—and all for $2.00! 

A TRIP TO THE 
NEW YORK 
WORLD’S FAIR 
WITH BOBBY AND 
BETTY 
By Grover WHALEN 
As told to ELSIE-JEAN 


With many illustrations 


DODGE PUBLISHING CO. 
116 East 16th Street New York 


DINING 
WINING 


AND 


Don’t venture forth without this 
sophisticate’s guide to the nightlife 
of New York. Restaurants worth 
knowing, whether for food, fun, 
wine or dancing are described and 
graded, so that anyone can find a 
place suited to his money and taste. 


“The guidebook to New York’s 
nightlife.” 
—Louis Sobol, Journal-American 


By SCUDDER MIDDLETON 


Illustrated. At book stores $1.75 


DODGE PUBLISHING CO. 


116 East 16th Street, New York 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


DANCING 


IN NEW YORK 


Your 
travels 
in the 
Americas 
will be 
doubly 
enjoyable 


if you 
read these 
books 


Panamexico! By Carveth Wells. The Panama 
Canal Zone and Mexico, the San Blas 
archipelago, Mexico City, Cuernavaca, 
Taxco, by motor to Laredo over the new 
Pan-American highway, described with true 
Wellsian sparkle and humor. $2.75 


Guide to Mexico. By Frances Toor. Accu- 
mulated during twenty years of living and 
traveling in Mexico, the information in 
this guide, is the most complete and com- 
pact presentation yet to appear. $1.75 


Mexican Journey. By Edith Mackie and Shel- 
don Dick. Mexico, telling how to get there; 
where to go; how to speak; what to see: 
what to buy; what to wear. $2.25 

Bermuda In Three Colors. By Carveth Wells. 
The scenery, the trees, flowers and fishes, 
they are all red, white and blue. An en- 
tertaining book on the Delectable Isle. $2.50 

Bahamas: Isles of June. By Major H. Mac- 
Lachlan Bell, The mystery and bexuty of 
the Bahamas breathes from these pages. 

$2.75 


The Spell of the Caribbean tslands. By 
Archie Bell. Here are the Virgin Islands, 
Martinque, Dominica, Guadeloupe, St. 
Christopher, Pelee, the Barbados, and other 
glorious islands basking in the sun. $1.75 


Cuban Tapestry. By Sydney A. Clark. No 
comer of Cuba has escaped his observation, 
from the tobacco fields of Pinar del Rio 
to the turtle grounds of Baracoan waters 
including Havana and other cities. $2.50 


White Elephants in the Caribbean. By Henry 
Albert Phillips. Haiti, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Trinidad, San Domingo and the rest of the 
“‘white elephants,’ are explored in a de- 
lightful and thorough style. 


Black Democracy. By H. P. Davis. (Revised 
Edition). ‘‘The first and only complete and 
accurate history of Haiti that has ever been 
published.’’—William Seabrook. $2.50 


West Indian Odyssey. By Charles B. Palmer, 
Complete guide to the ever-more-popular 
West Indies. $2.75 


A Shopping Guide to New York. By Gretta 
Palmer. Worth its weight in gold to the 
resident and visitor alike. $1.00 


Boston in Seven Days. By Clarence R. 
Athearn. A lively seven-day tour of the 
city and environs. $1.5 


Chicago In Seven Days. By John Drury. 
Programs with engaging comments on the 
places to be visited. $1.50 


Los Angeles In Seven Days. By Lanier Bart- 
lett and Virginia Stivers Bartlett. A chatty 
Monday-to-Monday tour of all the sights 
of Southern California. $1.50 


Down the Cape. By Katharine Smith and 
Edith Shay. There is so much packed into 
a small space in that magnificent yet cozy 
world called Cape Cod that fires the 
imagination. $2.25 

Pathway Of Empire. By Edward Hungerford. 
New York State and the most outstanding 
and colorful aspects of its background, its 
Scenery, and its variety of peoples. $3.50 

So This Is Florida. By Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge and John Holliday Perry. Everything 
you want to know about Wlorida, its his- 
tory, climate, beaches, orange groves, indus- 
tries, farms, lakes, cities and resorts. $1.75 

Sycamore Shores. By Clark B. Firestone. 
A, panorama of the vital heart of America, 
the little and big rivers and the stories of 
the men who live on their waters. $3.00 

Mostly Mississippi. By MWarold Speakman. 
By canoe and house boat down the Missis- 
sippi from its source to the Gulf. $1.75 

Finding the Worth While in the Southwest. 
By Charles Wrancis Saunders. The wonder- 
land of the great Southwest in a lively 
journey through Arizona, New Mexico and 
California. $1.75 

Finding the Worth While in California. By 
Charles Francis Saunders. The real Cali- 
fornia—mountains, deserts, canyons, cities, 


towns and missions, $1.75 
Trails Through the Golden West. By Robert 
Frothingham. Enchanting journeys to such 


little visited places as the Rainbow Bridge, 
the Giant Cactus Forests, and the recently 
developed Carlsbad Cavern. $1.75 
The Out Trail. By Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
Our vast Western playground, mountain 
trails. Painted Desert, ancient pueblos and 
copper-colored inhabitants. 1.75 
Enchanted Trails of Glacier Park. By Agnes 
C. Laut. Glacier Park and the country 
about the Columbia Highway. $2.00 
Golden Tapestry of California. By Sydney 
A. Clark. The sunset state from its dis- 
covery to the present-day. A full-blooded 
account of towns, cities, missions and 
science attractions. $3.00 
A Little Book of California Missions. By 
Charles Francis Saunders. The Spanish 
Missions which dot the ancient highways of 
California. $1.50 


Under the Sky In California. By Charles 
Francis Saunders, The California of moun- 
tain, desert and canyon. $1.75 


Dining, Wining, and Dancing in New York. 
By Scudder Middleton. .The sophisticate’s 
guide to night-life in New York. Every 
restaurant and night club worth visiting 
is described and priced. $1.75 

Red Tiger. By Phillips Russell. Travel and 
adventure in Mexico and Yucatan by horse 
and mule-back, steamer and train, ‘‘lost 
cities’ of the Mayas, the wilderness and 
primitive peoples. $1.75 


These books are fully illustrated. 
At all booksellers or direct from the 
Publishers. 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 
116 E. 16th St., New York 


ITS COOL.BELOW THE EQUATOR! |} 


Left: Seventeenth Century lace- : : : * 
like belfry of San Francisco Aca- — j : : 

tepec, in the State of Puebla. 

—Below: Every day is fiesta day 

in the floating gardens of Xochi- 

milco “‘ Place of flowers.” 


i 
: 
‘ 
: 
§ 
7 


Since the Lone Eagle’s discovery of i / 
Romance Land in Cuernavaca, Ameri- 2 FTN \ Sail fortnightly ¢ to colorful Barbados . Ric de Jan 
can travelers are now divided into a { : : : _ Santos 
those who have been to Mexico and 


those who plan to visit it at the first 


Se eee 


opportunity. 
of d flower decked Montevideo seebieticad 


The former will tell you that if 
the vacationist primarily is after di- 
version, Mexico,the land of contrasts, 
offers the ideal diversion. 


Travel to ‘air-conditioned’ 

in Pullman air - conditionea “comfort. fee 

Upon your return home you will ! : eee of de . : a ice : 
marvel at the inexpensiveness of your : 
trip, due to the present rate of 

exchange. 


Your own travel agentis a specialist 

in Mexico. —Ask him toyprepare for 

you a comprehensive Me ican itiner- - - 

ary including colorhi ways. 


? 
Consult your Trav) Agent or 
wer ING. 


5 Broadway New York 


EPS} COOL BELOW; THE EQUATOR! 


